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Fatuer in Heaven! Oppressed with sacred awe, Break to us each this day our daily bread 
We bow before Thee; yet since Thy dear Son Nor let earth’s fading good alone be given; 
Thus bids us pray, through Him we humbly draw, Feed us upon Thy Words in Christ our Head, 
In trusting love, before a Father’s Throne To find Thy Peace—the Livi Bread from Heaven 
As seraphs honor Thee with tongues of flame, Since in Thy Mercy only we can live 
Awakened be our tongues to hallow Thy great Name. Forgive us, Lord, our debts—oh, teach ws to forgive! 
id as, in Heaven, rejoicing in Thy Will, Shield us, O Lord, from dark temptation’s power, 
Myriads of angels on Thy Glory wait, And guide our footsteps, lest they, erring, stray ; 
Thy great behests obedient to fulfill, Deliver us in the dark and evil hour, 
So upon earth be known Thy royal state— And turn our night, O Father, into day 
Thy Kingdom come, until of men there be, Shelter us, in Thine All-protecting Arms 
From least to greatest, none save those who worship From specious sin’s attacks—from pleasure’s gilded 
Thee! harms. 
Thy Will be done! When, stricken to the dust, $ Thine is the Kingdom, Father, Thine the Love ; 
Affliction’s cup we pray may pass us by, Redeemer, Son, the Grace, the Power are Thine; 
Sull let us wait in never-failing trust, Thy Glory, Holy Spirit, from above 
Sure that Thou hearest when we meekly cry-— Descending, binds a Fellowship Divine 
Jn patience our appointed courses run, Creator, Saviour, Sanctifier, deign, 
Alway content that Thy Almighty Will be done. ¢ Three persons, and ONE Gop, in all our hearts to reign 
——_~+ 2 ee >___ 
THE INFANT. 





Thy heart’s fond treasure, doting mother, ? Then gently to thy bosom press it 
Is fresh from skies divinely bland ; And breathe thy love notes in its ear; 
Its eyes’ soft lustre is no other $ Their music has the power to bless it 
Than radiance of the sunny land. } With dreams of its own native 
$ 
So fragile and so low descended, 5 A seraph chord astray from heaven 


So far removed from its celestial power, Oh, may it here no discord learr 


It need with angel care be tended, But, mellow as the voice of ever 


Or it may wither in an hour. Back to the sunny !and return 


—eeer 
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A VISION OF 1950, | 


BY MARY SPENSER PEASE, | 
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Trembling o’er the throbbing wi Infancy to manhood whirled ! 


Sang an Or; et-prophet 6 Knockings,”* ‘‘ notions.’’ perpetual motion—s! 
Th 8 versions’s vas Ex $ Arts arcanum—we explain ’em; 
Could not re 1 f re sky $ Where they guessed—we cry Eureka! 
‘ 
Had he been Poughkeepsie’s seer— 5 Wood and coal tre obsolete! 
Seer esthetic. seer magnetic— All our roasting, lighting, toasting 
Mr. Godey’s “ heavenly bodies’? | Out of water’s Par ful tortures, 
Soon had made the matter clear. { We contrive to muke complete. 
Had he seen our *‘ evening star,’ ( We've no use f  rail-cars black— 
Fixed’? for—roving, magnet movi Black and ugly, moving slugly ; 
Cloud sailing, past all hailing Springing flowers, vine-clad bowers, 
Glancing from her magic car ’ And velvet moss now hide their track. 
Had he watched it. onward, highe 2 Cities now are seen no more: 
Like a flighty aphrodite, Costly bubbles, filled with troubles, 
*Mid the million-starred pavilion, Where men swelter helter-skelter, 
’Bove the dreams of Mongolfier ; ‘ Laboring at the golden ore. 
§ 
*Bove the realms of owl or bat— 4 Nothing now is b t or sold, 
Daily, nightly, swiftly, lightly, Men are brothers (women “ bothers !’’), 
Gaa inflated, beauty freighted— Each thy neighbor—land and labor 
These were sights to wonder at Cheap as Cali ia gold. 
§ 
But they saw not (beetles blind ; Once, let any one be ailing, 
The beginning of the spinning M D.’s lancet; cups—‘‘ sick transit, 
Of the history of the mystery $ Gloria mundi’’— y Sunday, 
Of thts century’s “‘ march of mi Slowly cab and h were trailing 
4 
Nor saw they the hidden powers Health now in every dell; 
Ever lurking, upward working ‘ Truthlike seen, a t Undine; 
Through each feature of all nature 2 Priessnitz crow er where he found ler, 
Now in earthquakes, now in flow ° In the bottom of a well. 
< 
2 
Steam they found could drive a fi $ No one now need die of pain; 
Print their puzzling books and mus Q Pill and potion sunk in ocean; 
But they little its own kettle $ rst for slaughter quenched by water, 
Thought to boil with its own he g Love now rules our wide domain 
Well knew they the lightning’s fire, Phalanx Fourter rules the world! 
Trained to traffic telegraphic, One big ladle! one long cradle !— 
Heat in harness, flashing far—ness All the rock-work done by clock-work ! 
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OR, THE HISTORY OF PATRICK MURPHY’S RETURN TO HIS POLITICAL FRIENDS, AND 
FINAL ABANDONMENT OF HIS PARTY IN DISGUST. 
BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


(See late.) 


THE RETURN. 


Ir was near the close of a sultry day in August, 
and a poor, toil-worn Irishman “ might have been 
seen” wearily wending his way upwards towards 
the summit of a house, with a bod of bricks upon 
his shoulder. 


"AT "9 


« Bad ’cess till Musther R——!” fell, half angrily, 


from the Irishman’s lips, as he gained the elevation 
he was seeking, and deposited his load upon the 
seaffold. ‘Bad ’cess till Musther R 


peated. “If it hadn’t been for him I ’d still be 





'’ he re- 


houlding my good *s store, instead 





teation in P. 





wf being kilt to death wid this hod-carrying.”’ 
And then Mister Patrick Murphy, for it was that 
independent citizen, shouldered his empty hod, and 


commenced retracing his steps down the ladder for 


another installment of building materials. Just as 
he reached the ground, a voice, Whose tones were 
justantly recognized, said, with animation— 


« Why, Mr. Murphy! Is this you? How are you, 
my old friend and fellow-citizen? How are you?” 
And Mr. R——, the 


thinking about, stood smiling, with extended hand, 


very man Patrick had been 


before him 

To be thus addressed by a “ gentleman’’ was more 
than the long-nursed anger of Murphy could with- 
stand, and it melted away into good nature, like 
frost-work in the morning sunshine. 

“How are yees, Musther R——?” he returned, 
as he let the candidate take his hand and shake it 
heartily. 

“Oh, bright as a May morning!” said R—, 


still holding the Irishman by the hand. “ But how 


are you getting on now, Mr. Murphy 2” 

«“ Bad enough, and plaze y’r honor,” replied Pat- 
rick. 

“Ah, I’m sorry for that. Have you been unfor- 
nse 


tunate 
« ’Dade, thin, and have I. 


, 


That ’lection business 
kilt me dead ’ 
“ How so, Mr. Murphy ? 


true ; but how did it affect you personally 


We were beaten, it 1s 
??? 

“ Mr. P—— turned me off for going to the polls 
on “lection day’ and it’s been hard times wid me 


iver since, | can tell yees. 


“Turned you off, Mr. Murphy, for voting your 


sentiments as an American citizen!’’ exclaimed 
R—-., in well- 


« Yis, it’s just that, Musther R—,” 


eigned astonishment. 


said Mur- 
20* 


phy, with much feeling. Already the hope of mak- 
ing capital for future interest out of that circum- 
stance was beginning to form itself in his mind. 

“Vile proscription! Thus it is that these nabobs 
of our land seek, as in the old country, to bind the 
free consciences of the people, and to trample on 
their political rights. You felt this in Ireland, Mr. 
Murphy; and it was to escape such tyranny that 
you left the beautiful home of your fathers and came 
to happy America. Shall the heel of the oppressor 
be on your neck here also? Spirit of liberty, forbid 
it! Mr. Murphy, we must break down this league 
of the rich against the poor. We can do it, and we 
will. In this cause I have embarked, and I will die 
by it. What greater glory can any man desire than 
to be known as the friend of the people ?”’ 

* Nabobs !”’ 


ing the cue. 


responded Patrick, indignantly, tak- 
“Vis! 
a 


I had my will o’ thim! 


Vile, oppressing nabobs! If 


And the Irishman clenched his fist. 

“This is rather a hard kind of a business, Mr 
Murphy,” said R-——, changing the subject. “A 
man like you ought to be doing something better 
than carrying bricks up a ladder.”’ 

*«’Dade, and he ought, Musther R——.”’ 

‘*Come round to my house to-night, Mr. Murphy 
I ’d like to have some talk with you.” 

‘* Yees lives in the same place - 


“Oh yes. Come about nine o’clock. [ will be 


disengaged then.”’ 





«“T°ll be there to the minute, Musther R ; 
I rather think 
we ’|I find you some better work to do than this.”’ 


“Very well. And now good day. 


All the Irishman’s indignation towards R 





, 80 
long cherished, was gone. His next trip up the lad- 
der was accomplished in half the time occupied in 
the last ascent; and when he came down again, it 
was ‘‘on the run 

Precisely at nine o’clock, dressed in his Sunday 


suit, which was not one of particular elegance, Pat- 





rick was at Mr. R *’s beautiful residence. He 


rang the bell, and, almost instantly, the door was 





opened—not by a servant, but by R himself. 
‘Ah, you ’re the man after all, Mr. Murphy ; 
punctual] to the minute!” said he, grasping the Irish- 


man’s hand. ‘Come in, my good fellow. Come 
in,’’ and he almost dragged him into the house. 

In a room in the third story, to which Murphy 
was conducted, two or three men were found sitting 
at a table, on which were decanters and glasses. 
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“Mr. Murphy, gentlemen ”’ 


~ 


Thus the Irishman was announced in a manner 
the most courteous. 

“Ah, how are you, my honest friend? How are 
you? Happy, indeed, to see you!” 

Such were the words of welcome that greeted his 
appearance. 

‘“ Take a chair, Mr. Murphy,” said R , and 


he handed the Irishman to a seat, with an air of 





deference and courtesy that was particularly flatter- 


ing tu the easily duped son of Erin. 





* Well, gentlemen,”’ said R -, after they had 
all resumed their places at the table and taken a 
glass round, “this is the Mr. Murphy of whom I 
was speaking to you; an honest, hard-working 
man, who has been proscribed for opinion’s sake. 
No man has labored harder or more efliciently in our 
cause than he, and it will be a burning disgrace to 
our party—the party of the people, the sworn advo- 
cate of the oppressed and trampled upon—if we let 
him suffer for his devotion to true principles. This 
man has a family, sir—a family to whom he is dear- 
ly attached, and tor whom he ’s toiling like a galley 
slave at the oar. Previous to the last election, he 
had a good situation and a good salary in the store 
of P——; but, because he worked in our cause, 
P—— turned him off to starve with his wife and his 
little ones. tor all he care d 

‘: [.upossible !"’ exclaimed the men at the table, 
lifting their hands in astonishment. “ To think that 


such a spirit exists in our country! 





“A spirit,’ resumed Mr. R , “that, if not 
checked, will prostrate our liberties beneath the iron 
heel of oppression. What is a poor man in the eyes 
of one like P——? Of less value than his horse! 
And he is but the type of his party.” 

To this there was a warm response from all 
present 


. ad- 





“And now, Mr. Murphy,”’ resumed R 
dressing the Iri-hman, “the time has come when 
another strong effort must be made to break through 
the party lines that have been drawn by these poor- 
oppressing, blood-sucking aristocrats! At the last 
campaign, we drove them back, and came near 
routing them, horse, foot, and dragoons. This time, 
if we unite all our forces, victory is certain; and 
you know, my hovest friend, that to the victors be- 
long the spoils. No man did better service to the 
good cause at the last election than you, Mr. Mur- 
phy ; and, now that the tug of war is about to come 
again, your bleeding country calls upon you, and 
asks for aid. Shall she call in vain? No; not 
when her voice reaches the ears of Mr. Patrick 
Murphy, the man who has felt the crushing weight 


What say you, Mr. Murphy? Are 


of oppression. 
you with us again ’”’ 

Thus appealed to, Murphy instantly replied, with 
enthusiasm— 

‘Faix and am I, Musther R——! Bad ’cess till 
the nabobs! I ’Il have it ont wid ’em yet.” 
” 


‘You ’ve got the right kind of stuff in you, I see, 


remarked one of those present 





RADAD DAD 
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“T ’m an Irishman,” said Murphy, proudly. 
* And an honor both to the country of your birth 
and the country of your adoption,’’ responded 


R 





By this time, Murphy was fully prepared to enter 
into the views of the individual who wanted his 
‘valuable aid’’ again. Flattered into blindness, he 
allowed the bit to be once more placed in his mouth, 
and, bearing on the rein, moved forward to the right 
or the left, at the will of his drivers. It was demon- 
strated to him, with the utmost clearness, why the 
party failed of suecess at the last campaign, and why 
it would now be sure to gain the victory. And his 
reward was to be a clerkship in the post office, at a 
salary of six hundred a year. Moreover, R-—— 
said that he must throw away his hod, and come at 
once into the service of the party. And, as the 
laborer was worthy of his hire, it was agreed to 
pay him one dollar a day until the period of election 
arrived. 

Again was Mr. Murphy a man of consequence in 
his own eyes. Higher ranged his head, and more 
stately was his step as he walked homeward from 
the house of R——. But he was doomed to have 
his ardor somewhat cooled; for, on announcing 
what had just happened to his better half, Biddy, 
that lady becume exceedingly indignant, called him 
a fool, aud sundry other names of like character, 
and vowed that, if he got himself into any more trou- 
ble with his politics, she ’d “take the childther and 
lave”? him. 

On the next morning, Murphy waited on Mr 
R—— again, according to appointment, when ar- 
rangements were made for attending a “ harvest 
home,’ to be celebrated at a village in the county 
which embraced the district in which R-—— was 
a candidate for election. There were to be preset t 
at this assemblage some of the leading men of the 
party, with many of whom Murphy had worked 
side by side in the last campaign, and he was made 
to believe that his appearance among them would 
be hailed with the greatest enthusiasm. 

* We looked upon you al the last election as one 





of our best men,”’ said R “ Already more than 
a dozen old friends have been inquiring atier you. 
Your appearance, Mr. Murphy, will put new lite 
into our people, for they know you of old.” 

R—— then placed a five dollar bill in the hands 
of the Irisiman, as the beginning of his pay in the 
new service, and five more to be used for election- 
eering purposes among his own countrymen. Par- 
ticularly was he instructed to see to the naturaliza- 
tion of all those who had been in the country long 
enough to entitle them to citizenship, and to pay all 
attendant expenses, if a pledge were given to vote 
the party ticket. 

Again the Irishman began to feel his own import- 
ance, and to swell beyond his natural dimensions. 


It was night before he returned home, and then he 





was, to use a vulgar, but very expressive word, 
The moment he entered, Biddy 


a little “ grogay.”’ 


said, With some sharpie:s of vaice— 





i 
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* Pathrick, ye convict! And where have ye bin 
all the day? Musther P 
mornin’, and wants to see yees.’ 

“ Bad luck till Musther P 


phy. “ Bad luck til him, I say !”’ and he staggered 





sent for yees this 
’ 


'? returned Mur- 





into a seat. 

“Are ye crazy, man?’ exclaimed Biddy. “ No 
doubt, Musther P 
store.”’ 


* Bad ‘cess till him! Ill niver darken his door 





wants yees back agin in his 


agin, the aristocratic, silk-stocken nabob! Didn't 
he tarn me aff for votin’ my sentiments as a free 
American citizen? Didn't he,I say? Bad luck 
till him, the spalpeen !”’ 

“Y'r a drunken fool, that ’s what ye are!” said 
Biddy, in wrath uncontrollable. But, knowing how 
fruitless a discussion would be with her husband 
while under the influence of liquor, she curbed her 
anger, and had little more to say during the even- 
ng. But, on the next morning, as soon as Patrick 
was fairly awake, she began— 

“ Pathrick,”’ said she, “are ye going till see 
Musther P——?”’ 

+ No, faix, and I am not,” replied Patrick. “I’m 
done wid Mr. P—, kith and kin. Didn't he turn 


ne aif for votin’? my sentiments? Didn’t he? Ay, 


I 
tegs! And if iver I darken his door it ‘ll do him 
Ss yod.”” 

It was all in vain that Biddy argued, scolded, 
persuaded ; her husband was not to be moved from 
iis resolution. There was a better chance before 


*s store. He was 





iim than any situation in P 
to be a clerk in the post office. That was settled ; 
und, moreover, up to the period of election, Was to 
receive a dollar a day for doing what was equiva- 
ent to “ just nothing at all, at all.” 

For three or four days, Murphy spent his time 
dling about taverns, and at night going home in a 
condition that made all Biddy’s attempts to reach 
his feelings abortive. Then the time for celebrating 
the “harvest home’’ came, and he was called for in 


and two other members of the 





a carriage by R 
party. Such an honor elated him almost out of 
himself; and even Biddy, who knew that her hus- 
band was no uncommon man, began to think him of 
even greater importance than she had yet imagined. 
This “ harvest home,’’ as it was called, was no- 
thing more nor less than a political gathering, for the 
purpose of gaining party influence. It was held in 
a certain neighborhood pretty thickly settled with 
Emerald Islanders, and the particular work Mur- 
phy was wanted for on the occasion was to make 
sterest for R—— among his countrymen. A bul- 
«wk wus to be roasted, and an entertainment, con- 
sisting of an abundance of things eatable and drink- 
able, provide d. 
When R— arrived on the ground, accompanied 
by hi~ willing tool. the latter was introduced, with 


all formality, to about a dozen substantial leaders 
of the party, office-expectants, and others personally 


interested in the approaching election, Who treated 


him with the most marked attention, asked him to 
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drink with them, and talked to him as if he were an 
individual of the first importance. 


” 


‘“ Welcome back among your friends !”’ said one. 

‘‘Ah, my old friend Murphy,” said anotber, “* you 
are just the man I’ve been wanting to see. How 
are you? How are you id And he shook the 
Irishman’s hand half off 

“ Here’s Mr. Murphy again !”’ exclaimed another. 
‘* Why, bless me! I’m as glad to see you as if I'd 
found a guinea!”’ 

And so the changes were rung, and Murphy be- 
lieved all he heard was true. In return for the 
cordial welcome received, and the honor bestowed 
upon him at this reunion with the party, Murphy 
went to work in good earnest, cheered on, every 
now and then, by some one of the leaders, with flatter- 
ing words of encouragement like the following— 

“You ’re the man, Mr. Murphy!” Or— 

“Ah, my fine fellow! If we had a little army 
of such as you, we ’d sweep the nation!’ Or, 

“Talk to them, Murphy. That’s you! The 
best man among us!” 

Never did Patrick Murphy work harder at cellar- 


dig: or hod-earrying than on this occasion, in 





his efforts to make converts to the “cause of the 
people ;”? and between arguing, persuading, drink- 
ing, quarreling, and such other efforts with his 
countrymen, he Was so much overcome by sun- 
down that his political friends had to send him 
home to his wife Biddy in a furniture wagon. As 
he was not in a condition to feel the honor attendant 
on a ride with R—— in his carriage, such an honor 
Was not wasted upon him. 

On the next day, Mr. Murphy bad a shocking bad 
headache, and was so sick and so much exhausted 
that he kept his bed until towards night, when he 
sallied forth, and took his way to McPhelin’s tavern, 
where he spent the evening in drinking, talking po- 
litics, and “ going his death for R .’ whom he 





did not hesitate to declare. “A jontelman, ivery 
inch, and a raal friend o’ the hard-workin’ paple !”’ 

About twelve o’clock, he staggered homeward, 
carrying with him a black eye and sundry bruises 
from hard fists on other parts of his body; the ef- 
fects of which he did not get over for a week. 

Thus, for a whole month, did Murphy serve the 
cause of the people, receiving his dollar a day, be- 
sides money to use “ judiciously,’”’ in treating and 
in other ways controlling the votes of the “ better 
class of citizens,’? whom he was specially chosen to 
influence. As the election-day approached, he be- 
came busier and busier, and finally was placed in 
charge of a “colony”? of drunken vagabonds, who 
would vote either way for a glass of grog. There 
were twenty of these, and he had them locked up 
in the loft of an old warehouse for two or three 
days, supplying them with as much as they could eat 
and drink all the time, and generally managing to 
keep them too drunk to run away, even if they 
should manage to escape from their prison. 

The particular work of Murphy, on the election- 


day, was to bring to the polls these vagabond voters, 
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To this 


end, he was supplied with a carriage and ten dol- 


and as many others as he could drum up. 


lars to treat with. Faithfully did he perform his 





part, even to the injunction of R 


“ Mr. Murphy, mind! you must keep sober to- 


day. 
‘*Gloriously”’ the voting went on from the time 
the polls opened until their closing at six o’clock. 
It was twelve when Patrick Murphy burst into 
the room where Biddy sat mending the tattered 


Y 


I 
his head, and erying— 
‘We 
hint! 
ple! Hurrah! 
‘“ Hish! Ye’el wake the 
childther, and alarm the whole neighborhood !” 


jacket of her eldest hopeful, swinging his cap about 


"ve bate! we ’ve bate! Biddy, my dar- 
Hurrah for R—— and the cause of the peo- 
Hurrah !” 


hish! Pathrick, now! 


Rr 


tv 


BY DANIEL 


Ont eve, while yet the twilight hour delayed 


The approach of darkness, and some fleecy clot 
With golden ec 


g iges tipped, seemed laughingly 


lds, where still the sun 


To gaze on brighter wor 
Effulgent shone, a gentle maiden sat 
Beside her parent. Oft, in other hours, 

Her eye had beamed with hope to view the day 
Thus peaceful sink, or hail the star of eve, 

As, shaking from its disk the sun’s hot beams, 
It hung a sparkling gem in the soft sky, 

The harbinger of love. Now o’er her brow 
Sorrow had cast a shade, and from the eye 
So purely beautiful that Heaven's blue vault 
Seemed there reflected. stole at times a tear, 
That down her cheek rolled silent Neither spake, 
Save in the language which each feature makes 
An organ of its meaning, till the night 

Had gathered darkly round, and from the hearth 
The chirp of cricket broke the weary pause, 
Rendering the silence fearful. Then, with voice 


Faltering, and choked by sobs, the daughter said :— 


‘* Oh, could I cast away 


His name, his form, the music of his voice, 


The memory that he was my early choice, 


“hen I would thee obey ! 


‘* But, with a changeless spell, 
My fate is wove with his for joy or woe, 
And I must follow where his footsteps go, 


And where ie lives must dwell. 


** Oh, do not to my eye 
The gloomy page of coming woe unfold ! 
Tell not of broken vows, of language cold, 


Of the seared heart’s lone sigh ! 


** All these, and more, I 'll brave— 
Ay, love him when he hath for me no smile 
Oo 


I 


answering love, no glad song to beguile 


The pathway to the grave. 


“ E’en now I seem to hear 
A whisper strange within, a warning given— 
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But Patrick was too intensely delighted at the 
great result achieved to care for such trifles. 
Seizing Biddy in his arms, he swung her round as 


lightly as if she had been a strip of a girl—and Biddy 
was not a baby in size—repeating the words— 
‘* We ’ve bate! We ’ve bate, darlint! 


for the swate little corner in the post-office, and 


And now 


Ha! what do 


silks and satins for Mrs. Murphy! 
yees think of that, honey? Pathrick Murphy knew 
what he was about !”’ 

But we must leave the reader to imagine the rest 
of this scene. The party whose cause Patrick haa 
espoused were the victors, sureenough. They had 
routed their opponents, in the common and expres- 


sive phrase used on such occasions, “ horse, foot, 


and dragoons.”’ 


| 
; 


Next for the sequel. 
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H It may be by some pitying spirit in heaven, 
} Who knows the grief I bear. 
‘* Ah, could such beings feel 
The misery I endure, they would forgive 
The heart that slights their warning, and relieve 
The pangs they cannot heal ! 
‘‘ Then, mother, if my heart, 
So young and frail, twine closer round the form 
That ’s pledged to shield it from life’s bitter storm, 
When I from home depart, 
$ 
2 ‘* Ah, cast me not away 
g Without thy blessing! That would be to throw 
Around each coming ill a darker woe, 
And cloud e’en hope’s glad way.’’ 
; Here ceased that timid girl. The mother scemed 
Awhile repentant. In her faded eye 
Grief ’s dew-drop glittered, and her aged frame 
Trembled with strong emotion. Memory then 
Was conjuring, with a magic power, the Past, 
§ And pleading with the heart, where, treasured, lay 
; That daughter's infant smiles, and sunny sports 
$ Of innocent childhvuod, ere the days drew on 
g When contact with a cold and selfish world 
$ Rendered life bitter. Would she comfort speak 
To her child’s throbbing heart? The vision passed 
; Of former happiness, but framed no words 


Of pardon for the suppliant. Oh, *twas sad 
To witness then the gush of agony 


With which that maiden clasped her mother’s neck 
And sobbed upon her bosom, pleading wild 

Her blessing ! or, were that too much, one word 
Of kindness, 


A comfort and a beacon. 


t 
t 


which, through future ills, might be 
None was given! 
They parted. One in solitude to mourn, 
Widowed and childless; one to linger on, 

A few short years in living death, with him, 


For love of whom she wasted to the tomb. 
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THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 


BY HENRY 


Twenty years! Yes, twenty years had inter- 


vened since | left the pleasant village of Brookda 





and not once during all this period had I visited the 
dear old spot that was held more and more sacred 
by memory. <A hundred times had [ purposed to do 
so, yet not until the lapse of twenty years was this 
purpose fulfilled. Then, sobered by disappoint- 
ments, I went back on a pilgrimage to the home of 
early days. 

I was just twenty years old when I left Brook- 
dale. My father’s famiiy removed at the same 
time, and this was the reason why I had not re- 
turned. The heart’s strongest attractions were in 
another place. But the desire to go back revived, 
after a season of affliction and some paintul defeats 
in the great battle of life. The memory of dear 
childhood grew so palpable, and produced such an 
earnest longing to revisit old scenes, that I was con- 
strained to turn my face towards my early home 

It was late in the evening of a calm autumnal 
day, at the close of the week. when I arrived at 
Brookdale. The village inn where I stopped. and 


at which I engaged lodgings for a few days, was 


not the old village inn. That had passed away, and 
a newer and larger building stood in its place. Nor 
was the old landlord there Why had I expected to 
see him? Twenty years before, he was bent with 
age. Ilis eyes were dim and his step faltered when 
last | saw him. It was but natural that he should 
pass away. Still, [ felt a shade of disappointment 


when the truth came. He who filled his place was 


Ga LEE. 


unknown to me; and, in all his household, not a fa- 
militar countenance was presented. 

But I solaced myself for this with thoughts of the 
morrow, When my eyes would look upon long-re- 
membered scenes and faces. The old homestead, 
with its garden and clambering vines--a picture 
which had grown more vivid in my thoughts every 
year—how earnest was my desire to look upon it 
again! There was the deep, pure spring, in which, 
as I bent to drink. I had so often looked upon my 
mirrored face; and the broad, flat stone near by, 
where I had sat so many times. I would sit there 
again, after tasting the sweet water, and think of the 
olden time! The dear old mill, too, with its mur- 
muring Wheel glistening in the bright sunshine, and 
the race, on whose bank I had gathered wild flowers 
and raspberries! 

I could sleep but little for thinking of these things, 
and when morning broke. and the sun shone out, | 
went forth impatient to see the real objects which 
had been so long pictured in my memory. 

“Am 1 in Brookdale? No—it eannot be. There 
is some strange error. Yes—yes—it is Brookdale, 
for here is the old church. I cannot mistake that 
Hark! Yes—yes—it is the early bell! I would 
know its sound amid a thousand !”’ 

On I moved, passing the ancient building whose 
architect had long since been called to sleep with 
his fathers, and over whose walls and spire time 


had cast a duller hue. I was eager to reach the 





old homestead. mill lay between—or, once it 
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did 
broken wheel, the crumbling walls, and empty fore- 


Only a shapeless ruin now remained. The 
bay were all that my eyes rested upon, and I 
paused sadly to mark the wreck which time had 
made. The race was dry, and overgrown with 
elder and rank weeds. A quarter of a mile distant 
stood out sharply against the clear sky, a large 
factory, newly built, and thither the stream in which 
I had once sailed my tiny boat, or dropped my 
line, had been turned, and the old mill left to silence 
' 


and decay. Ah me! 
dient to my thoughts in giving utterance to the dis- 


I cannot make words obe- 
appointment I then felt. A brief space i stood, 
mourning over the ruins, and then moved on again, 
a painful presentiment fast arising in my heart that 
all would not be as I had left it in the white cottage I 
was seeking. The two great elms that stood bend- 
ing together, as if instinct with a sense of protec- 
tion, above that dear home—where were they? My 
eyes searched for them in vain. 

“Where is the ? Surely it welled up 
here, and this is the way the clear stream flowed !” 

Alas! the 
trace of its former existence remained. 


spring 


spring was dried, and scarcely a 
The broad 
flat stone was broken. The shady alcove beneath 
which the waters came up so cool and clear, had 
Near 


The door was 


been removed. All was naked and barren. 
by stood an old 


half open, the windows were broken out, the chim- 


deserted house 


ney had fallen, and great patches of the roof had 
been torn away. Around, all was in keeping with 
this. The little 
the fence that once enclosed it was broken down, 


garden was covered with weeds, 


the old apple tree that I had loved almost as ten- 
derly as if it had been a human creature, was no 
more to be seen, and in the place where the grape- 
vie grew was a deep pool of green and stagnant 
water. 

My first impulse was to turn and flee from the 
But I 


place, under a painful revulsion of feeling. 
For some minutes I 


could not leave the spot thus. 
stood mournfully leaning on the broken garden gate, 
and then forced myself to enter beneath the roof 
where I was born, and where I grew up with loving 
and happy children, under the sunlight of a mother’s 
smile. If there was ruin without, there was deso- 
lation added to ruin within, but neither ruin nor 
desolation could entirely obliterate the forms so 
well remembered. [ passed from room to room, 
now pausing to recall an incident, and now hurry- 
ing on under a sense of pain at seeing a place, hal- 
lowed in my thoughts by the tenderest associations 
of my life, thus abandoned to the gnawing tooth of 
decay, and destined to certain and speedy destruc- 
tion. When I came to my mother’s room, emotion 
grew too powerful, and a gush of tears relieved the 
oppressive weight that lay upon my bosom. There 
I lingered long, with a kind of mournful pleasure in 
this scene of my days of innocence, and lived over 


vears of the bygone times. 
At last I turned with sad feelings from a spot 
which memory had held sacred for twenty years ; 


x 
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but which, in its change, could be sacred no longer. 
Material things are called substantial; but it is not 
Change and decay are ever at work upon 


So. 
them; they are unsubstantial. A real substance 
is the mind, with its thoughts and affections. 


dec ay. How perfectly 


home 


Forms built there do not 
had I retained in memory the 


of my child- 


hood! Not a leaf had withered, not a flower had 


faded ; nothing had fallen under the scythe of time. 


The greenness and perfection of all were as the 
mind had received them twenty years before. But 
the material things themselves had, in that brief 
space, passed almost wholly away. Yes; it is in 


the mind that we must seek for real substance. 
Slowly and sadly I turned frot hallowed 
place, and went back towards the village inn. No 


interest for anything in Brookdale l, and no 





surprise was created at the almost total oblitera- 


tion of the old landmarks apparent on every hand 


My purpose was to leave the place by the early 
stage that morning, and seek to forget that I had 
ever returned to the home of my child l 

My way was past the old village church where, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, for nearly fifteen years, I had 
met with the worshipers; and as I drew nearer 


and nearer the sacred place, I was more and more 
impressed with the fact that, if change had been 
working busily all around, his hand had spared the 
That change had 


plainly to be seen, but he had lingered only a mo- 


holy edifice. been there wus 


ment, laying his hand gently, as he paused, on the 
ancient pile. New and tenderer feelings came over 
me. I could not pass the village church, and so I 
entered it once more, although it was yet too early 
for the worshipers to assemble. How familiar all! 


A year seemed not to have intervened since | 


that 
windows, the antique pulpit and chancel, the old 


had stood beneath roof. The dee Ps arched 
gallery and organ, the lofty roof, but most of all the 
broad tablet above the pulpit, and the words *“ Rev- 
were 


as 


erence my Sanctuary: I am the Lord,” 
familiar as the face of a dear friend. There was 
change all around, but no change here in the house 
of God. 

Seating myself in the old family pew, I gave my 
mind upto a flood of crowding associations ; and 
there I sat, scarcely conscious of the passing time, 
until the bell sounded clear above me its weekly 
summons to the worshipers. And soon they began 
to assemble, one after another coming in, and si- 
lently taking their places. Conscious that I was 
intruding, I yet remained in the old family pew. It 
seemed as if I could not leave it—as if I must sit 
there and hearken once more to the words of life. 
And I was there when the rightful owners came. 
So 
privilege. 


I arose to retire, but was beckoned to remain. 
the 


Group after group entered, but faces of strangers 


I resumed my seat, thankful for 


were all around me. Presently a white-baired old 
man came slowly along the aisle, and, entering the 
chancel, ascended to the pulpit. I had not expected 


this. Our minister was far advanced in years when 
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we left the vi , yet here he was! How breath- 


lessly did I lean forward to catch the sound of his 


voice when he arose to read the service! It was 
the same impressive voice, yet lower and some- 
what broken. My heart trembled, and tears dimmed 
my eyes as the sound went echoing through the 
room 


For a time I was a child again. I closed 


my eyes, and felt that my mother, my sister, and 
mry brothers were with me. 

[ can never forg When the ser- 
1, and the people moved away, I looked 
but 


pt those of a few old men and women. 


et that morning. 


vice c 


from countenance to countenance, all were 


sirange 
Sull linge g, I met the minister as he came slowly 
He did not know 


and I had 


But, when I extended 


down the aisle towards the door. 


for his eves 


me, were dim with age, 


changed in twenty years 


my hand and gave my name, he seized it with a 
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quick energy, while a vivid light irradiated his 
countenance. 

1 will not weary the reader with a detail of the 
long interview held that day with the old minister 
in his own house. It was good for me that I met 
him ere leaving Brookdale under the pressure of a 
first disappointment. His words of wisdom are yet 
in my ears. 

‘* As you have found the old church the same,”’ 
said he, while holding my hand in parting, “ amid 
ruin and change everywhere around, so will you 
find the truths which are given for our salvation 
ever immutable, though mere human inventions of 
thought are set aside by every coming generation for 
new philosophies, and the finer fancies of more 
brilliant intellects. Religion is built upon a rock, 
and the storms and floods of time cannot move it 


from its firm foundation.”’ 


—~-@ oer 


OR, THOUGHTS IN LUMPS 


ARTIFICIAL WR —One reason that we have 


rIN 





so much artificial, meaningless writing in the pe- 

riodicals of the day is that most of our editors 

make superficial accuracy the great test of merit, 
| 


use the file too much, and oblige all contributors, on 


of rejection, to feel by rule and think by pre- 


pain 


eedent. How a small fault, a slight vagary, or a 


m customary usage would startle 


rreat 


In fact, it is only writers of a 


reputation who are allowed 


the bent of their genius, and 


mw 


ustinets dictate. 


Facits in Composttion.—Many a popular man 


from his verv eccentr - 


r \ his | arity more 





ties than an else; and many an interesting and 
al if e, both in prose and poetry, is chiefly in- 
te ie from what, by the strict rules of art, 
night | ned its faults 


—The following beautiful 


Brivuraxcy or Sryui 
specimen of brilliancy in writing is taken from the 


cammencement of a modern novel, and may be 


of use as a mode! to beginners:—“ The setting 
sun’s refulgent glories tipt with dazzling lustre 


Etna’s lofty summits, and danced in a_ thousand 


varied hues over Polycrasto’s smooth, transparent 
bosom. The gentle zephyrs breathed Sicilian odors, 
and wafted on their silken wings the finest strains 
of Italian melody.” 


Tue Lear? yie.—Learned lecturers might 
learn a lesson in learning from the opening address 
of Lol- 


lypop, when about to teach Masters Jk hnny and 





that erudite ped rue, the venerable Mr. 


These letters, 


Tommy to say ABC. *& 


young 


AND 


PE 


ARROWS SHOT AT VENTURE. 


TTENGILL. 


and 


of all 


combi- 


said are the elements 


] 


I 
Knowledge, 


gentlemen”’ 
li their various 


ble of 


terary in 


possess functions c 


I 


nations ipa 


transmitting, 
from one mind to another, every species of intel- 
lectual intelligence.”’ 


PreFaces.—Conduct 


which is unexceptionable 
needs no apology, and books which are well writ- 
ten require ho prefaces 

Tit.Les To Books.—( 


thil after 


hildren should not be named 


they are born, nor titles determined on 





for books ti!! after they are written. 


-A go 


It should e 


NEWSPAPERS id newepaper should be like 
itain one large substan- 
back-log, then a fore-stick and se- 


veral smaiier sticks. and » rest may be chips. But 
some newspapers are all chips. 

Puitosorpuy or Human Nature.—lIf you wish 
to gain a litt knowledge of human nature, and 
dom, read poetry 
paper jokes, and the best novels; but do not go 


the rules of practical wis . news- 


to didactic treatises, for you will not find it there. 
THE VALUE oF TaIncs.—There is no better test 
of a man’s wisdom or folly than his estimate of the 
comparative value of the different objects of human 
pursuit. The wise man values reputation, but he 
would not sacrifice health for its attainment ; he does 
not despise riches, but he would not give up honor, 
conscience, or charity to procure them; he admires 
beauty, but he does not set it above virtue ; he loves 
amusement, but he does not neglect business for its 


enjoyment. 
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Whorest the names of many f those patri tic 
women who figured ¢ cuously ng our 
ve it ivy ruggie | been zoned forth t 
the wor ssigned ¢ si e hist y 

the mes ed men s sou ne Whose 

im } = | thet ! | i” = pic nar il t 

i TT LU ! ‘ * en J is 

| 
ma i < 1 ed tot ‘ at he deeds 
wh : 7 med are unk vn Si toa nited 
nu res g 1 the nmediate V ity of her 
irs. Powell was born in H ix county, North 

- » the ve , caiiel ucht ‘ 
K ib ». s é : 1 in her bosom a 
le 1) to the caus edom as pure, ardent 
ind constant as it W h 1 the heart ol 
Va 1 hime« l ert ‘ serves a place 
t t ot 1 ‘ Mirs. W lones, Mrs 
M Bratton 1 t s of those 
la y tim Much : y is vel 
in vn t he write vas ever eager to 
aid Whigs in whatever way > could, and re- 
gretied [et being so it scene of active 

pe is as to be u e to re t < mitryt 1 
constant se ‘ Bb tI p ye yarrate a sing 
nsta that has come to my & viedge ot he 
dar ind patriotism, which will at once serve 1 
estab 1 her re putat 

It w be remembe 11 t. towards the close of 

the war. Colonel T n passed through N h 
Ca ia Owing to s§ e cause not known, he 
spent two nights in Halitax « ne within the 
hospitable gr eof W pore near tf town ol 
Halifax, and the « p the « inty, I 

‘Qua key Chape I because he Was scare 
of provisions and horses 1a malicious desire 
to destroy the property | Ame in citizens 
who were opposed to British e caught a 
the horses, cattle, hogs l even ftowls, that he 
could lay hands on, and destroyed or approp ated 
them to his own use The male ind most of the 
female inhabitants of the county, fle 1 from the ap- 

proach of the British troops, and hid themselves in 

the swamps and forests adjacent; al 1 when they 
passed through the upper part of the county, While 
every one else left the premi es on Which she ived, 

Mrs. Powell (then Miss Bishop) “ stood her g sound, 

and faced the foe fearlessly But it would not do; 

they took the horses and cattle, a d, among the 
former, a favorite pony of her own and drove them 
off to the camp, which was al t a mile distant 

Young as she was, she determined to have her 
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pony again 1. as she must necessarily go to the 
British camp, to go alone, if no one would accom- 
pany I ind ie she went on foot, at night, 
and without a weapon of defe and in due 
time al ed al np 
By what! ins ! aged to gain an audience 
Ww i ton is not k wn; but she app ed be- 
for him unannounced, and, raising hers { erect, 
said 
ive cor to you, sir, to deman restora- 
tion of my prope which your knavish f wers 
s from! s yard.” 
Let ind nd you, miss,’’ replied Tarleton, 
take ! ) y surprise 
Well, s said she your roguish men 1n red- 
coats irre I I s vard about s \ ] 
tole my p 1 I have wa ere i 
unprotect to claim and de ind h [ 
must Iw r m I fe not men} 
t ire inprinciple lenou t 
sult t }unpt ed female; butt ( y 
hi 1s W pre ent their d g her bx 
And ist then, by the ght « a camp hi er] 4 
her own dear little pet pony at a ed 
she continued [ e, sir, is my | I s 
mount 1 and ride bly home i 1 
have any ol th gent feeling W 
which y ir men are totally destitute \ ns 
any regard fort sa , you Ww ~er l 
am not errupted. But, before I go, Iw 
to vou that ! WwW »can, and W not | 3 
al ( vard stea gi 1 hen 1 
barn-vards, is no better in my ¢ i 
the mea g { notl re guilt wre do 
the dirty work with their own | 1- 
sil And, w it waiting further, > 
pony unin ) ind galloped ; 
I Tar fon Wass la una t t 
that she should be permitte lto do ass ‘ 
Mrs. Powell died in her native county, i 1840 
§ after she had attained a green old age One of ber 
2 randsons, William S. Parker, volunteere d in the 
2 Mexican war. and died at Ceralvo, in Mexiwo. An- 
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other. Richard B. Parker, 1s residing in Halifax 
county, N. ¢ a most estimable and worthy cit n 
And a inddaughter. Mrs. Mary E. Sledge (wile 
of W. T. Sledge, and sister of the two first 
centieme also lives in Halifax county 

other reiatives, Who all, no d ywubt, do justice to her 
memory hut others should do likewise, f she 
was one of the noble spirits of “ the times that tried 
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PENNY PATCH. 


(Concluded from page 237.) 


CHAPTER III 


**T do not like thee, Doctor Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 


To bed went our happy lord of creation, but 
not to sleep. ‘Oh! to-morrow, to-morrow ; will it 
never come!’’ moaned the man, too supremely 
happy for nature’s sweet restorer, as the languid 
pendulum jogged lazily along, and slowly crept the 
cold hours of that long, long night. 

“ Daylight at last!’’ exclaimed our impatient ba- 
chelor, bouncing out of bed, and drawing aside the 
curtain—after which he jerked it back, and cried, 
ferociously, “It is only the moon!’’ for that silver 
orb was only innocently shining in the absence of 
her lord, and had only ventured to peep in upon the 
doctor, never once dreaming of being found fault 
with by a lover. 

The doctor never once thought about the moon 
and stars; he had quite enough to think about Clara. 
But Dr. John Hinton was no ordinary lover. Loving 
with the concentrated and accumulated love which 
had been lying dormant in his system for full thirty 
years, he was totally unlike those youths of nine- 
teen, &c., who frequent fragrant groves, 
phize the moon, and sigh over imaginary dulcineas. 


apostro- 


He loved a sprightly, sensible, luxuriant creature of 
flesh and blood. He had a reverend rival, whose 
large black eyes made the ill-favored bachelor most 
unhappy. And Clara—fair, bewitching, mysterious 
—unhappy, too—with a dash of coquetry, and just 
enough sarcasm to give her still more power, and 
to pique her lovers—ah, she was quite enough to 
turn the heads of parsons and bachelors without 
number. 

Well, our hero tossed and pitched, secundum ar- 
tem, and wondered why she had thrown herself 
upon his protection on that wild, tempestuous night? 
Why she looked so much like a princess clothed in 
rich apparel, while everything around her bespoke 
primitive simplicity, and almost poverty? Why 
she was the daughter of Jeremiah? for no parent 
and child were ever before so totally unlike. These 
questions tormented our lover until day—and then 
he was ready for action, quick and decisive. I 
need not say that ten o’clock found him, like a 
valiant soldier, at his post. 

Clara met him with a smile—such a genial, beam- 
ing, sociable, good-natured smile as he would have 


the future Mrs. Hinton wear whenever he was 
about. She gave him the large chair, and hoped 
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she had not incommoded him in the least that morn- 
ing, and went on to say a great many pleasant things 
in her pleasant way, to all of which the doctor re- 
plied as any other man over head and ears in love 
would have done. 

This was a cosy couple, sitting in the old be- 
grimed parsonage. There was no happier man 
under the dome of heaven than our hero, during this 
téte-a-téte. 
and his felicity and perfect bliss can be easily 


He had never known a lady in his life, 


imagined while sitting familiarly conversing with 
the fairest and most enchanting of her sex. 

Clara held a crotchet needle in her hand—and, 
after dextrously catching a stitch by the head just 
as it was about to escape her, she turned to the 
doctor, and, laying her hand gently on his, said, in a 
voice of seraphic music— 

*“ Doctor?” 

The doctor bounced like an India-rubber ball. 

“ Madam !”’ he cried, rebounding, and by a lucky 
hit falling back into the protecting arms of his huge 
chair. 

Clara’s large eyes sparkled, and the provoking 
She 


began to suspect that the gentleman was in love, 


dimple dived deeply in her glowing cheek. 


and every novel and extraordinary feat of his only 
tended to confirm her suspicions. 

She quietly proceeded thus :— 

* Doctor, I requested you to come this morning, 
because I knew I should be alone, and I élt it my 
duty, both to you and myself, to acquaint you with 
the circumstances which forced me upon you on 
that terrible night.”’ 

The gentleman laid his hands upon his knees, and 
bent forward eagerly 

‘* You have seen the Rev. Hezekiah Hays—now 
tell me, honestly and candidly—what is your opin- 
ion of that man ?”’ 

“A villain!” cried the doctor, frantically; “a 


wolf in sheep’s clothing ; a rascal !—or there is no 


truth in God’s stamp upon his brow.” 

Clara’s lip quivered 

«Take care,”’ she said. ‘Do you know he is my 
betrothed ?” 

‘‘T don’t care if he is, 
‘‘T have my eye upon him, sleek and oily as he is. 


” cried the doctor, boldly. 


And, madam, it is my opinion that he has about as 
much religion as I could conveniently carry on the 
point of my penknife !”’ 
«You judge him harshly, perhaps.” 
“T think not, madam; you should not have asked 
my opinion—indeed you should not—but having 
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poken boldly, I maintain my ground. You have 


ny honest and candid opinion. I have nothing more 


» Say 

But allow me to say that I agree with you,”’ 
said the girl 

And yet he is your betrothed?’ replied the 
loctor 


‘Yes; but I do not think him a model man—nor 
lo I love him or admire him 


our | 


Strange '”’ said yachelor, turning his hat 


houghtfally. 
Alas! 


concerning 


lol woman 


iearm 


his was a new phase in his i 


t 


felt that he had yet much tk 


fair creatures 
“No, 


ne whom I neither admire nor respect—but is there 


Those 


t is not strange. I certainly cannot marry 


wy crime in engaging one’s self conditionallv toa 


entleman to please one’s father ?’’ inquired Clara, 
aively 


‘Ah! I 


must confess I know nothing of these 
7 I h ud 


ought that an engagement was a promise to marry, 


rs,’’ said the doctor, shaking his head 


nd that a promise was a thing to be regarded as 


ather sacred. But I suppose | was mistaken.’ 


‘ My friend, you do not understand me. I spoke 


For 


provided he be 


a conditional engagement. instance— 


to 


mly of 


i p gentieman 


promise marry a 
vhat he pretends to be, and I do this only at papa’s 
irnest and repeat d request 


her 


ea cheat—you promise to 


‘And you do this,”’ cried our 0, *‘ firmly be- 
the to | 


larry one Whom you cannot respect or admire 


eving man 


>>) 


‘ Yes,’’ said the girl, seriously, “ but under un- 


ymmon circumstances.’’ She then proceeded to 


slate her little history, which we will take the 
berty to lay before our reader 

Clara Ann Moreton was the only child of the Rev. 
eremiah Moreton, and Edith his wife. This fair, 
centric damsel, having lost her mother at a very 


ay 


y age, was reared and educated solely by the 


irson. And this reverend and most estimable gen- 


‘man, in order to atone for his early sin in mar- 


ing an heiress, a worldly-minded and dashing 


idy, determined to make a perfect saint of Clara. 
‘he catechisms, hymns, Bible-verses, and psalms 
ught this sprightly and interesting child were truly 
stonishing. No pains, no fatigue, no physical or 
ioral obstacle deterred our pious clergyman in his 


rk of atonement and love 
the mark, 
relish for those wholesome doctrines which it was 


of 


wo In his zeal, he only 


vershot his nursling a dis- 


and gave 


he sole his life rightly to instil into her 


aun 
Perhaps a milder practice would 


The 


irson saw his child grow up, under his very eyes, 


mind 


yave made her all he could have wished. 


the same brilliant, piquant beauty which her mother 
had been in bygone days. He saw her as gay, as 
areless. as fond of dress and show, as coquettishly 


ed 


artner 


ne as was once his lamented and beautiful 


Sut she was a kind and dutiful daughter ; 
ind, though she was no model Christian, the pious 


man loved his child, and would not relax his efforts 


Twp 
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AN 


to secure her happiness, both in this world and in 
the next. Consequently he had urged her to accept 
Hezekiah, | 


poral and eternal welfare thereby. 


vecause he thought to secure her tem- 


Parson Moreton was aman of deep and undoubted 


piety. His singleness of heart and purity of life 
were beyond all praise. Lifted by the stamp of his 
Maker from worldly taint, he lived a pattern of god- 
liness. Pure and undefiled, he never thought of 
guilt, and his wildest dreams had never visioned 
one-half the wickedness of the world in which he 
daily walked. But while this good man was ho- 
nored for his unpretending and simple piety, he was 


often duped by the wily and designing. This weak- 


ness was not unknown to Clara, and she no more 


believed the fine tales trumped up by Hezekiah than 


she believed the moon was made of green cheese 
This gentleman, the Rev. Hezekiah Hays, had 
come to the humble parsonage, bringing a letter 


recommending him as a highly-talented but unfor- 


tunate brother, and requesting Parson Moreton to 
flock, that ght 


n, and also receive subscriptions for the 


to he mi labor 


} 
nis 





introduce him 
among the 
Bible cause 

to do 


lous 


Always zea good, our worthy parson 


received him with open arms—placed him in the 
bosom of his family—and divided his heart and also 
his purse with him 

Six weeks had Hezekiah been cosily domiciled at 
the parsonage, before he ventured to woo the par- 
son’s peerless daughter; and, had not Clara’s mother- 
wit befriended her, she too might have been won 
by the sweet tongue, and gentle, insinuating address 
of the reverend beguiler. But she knew she was 
very beautiful—she knew she was worth twenty 
thousand dollars, independent of papa—and, by put- 
ting these important facts together, she came to 
She 


some pretty wise conclusions. therefore de- 


termined to bide her time; and though each day she 
was teased unceasingly by her importunate lover, 
and affectionately exhorted by papa, she would not 
come into measures, and positively refused to ac- 
cede to Hezekiah’s flattering proposals. 

Thus matters remained for some time. But we 
will let the lovely lady herself finish the narrative 
The doctor sits with bended ear, and Clara goes on 
to say— 

“One afternoon last winter, I was returning alone 
On the h 


tered Hezekiah, who, with a solemn and imposing 





from Col. Vernon’s. rhway, I encom- 


visage, requested me to accompany him to see one 
of papa’s parishioners, who lay very low. I of 
course consented. We walked along very quietly 
for nearly a mile. Perceiving the sun gradually 
declining, I asked him how much further we had to 
‘Only just there,’ said he, pointing to an emi- 


go. 


nence, surrounded by a thick cedar grove. I con- 
fess I was dumb with amazement when Hezekiah 
placed his hand upon my mouth, and lifled me into 
which had been concealed by the hill 
to The 


and the coachman 


a carriage, 


I struggled, but no purpose. door was 


slammed—Hezekiah | 





side me 











ordered to drive to the Hillston depot. I knew I 
was poweriess in his hands; I knew I was to be 


taken somewhere to be married; but my nerves 
were as unshaken as they are at this moment, nor 
did my resolution waver in the least. I sat quietly 
in the carriage, resumed my former placid manner, 
It was nearly 
dark when we reached the Hillston depot. On 
the arrival of the train, Hezekiah drew down my 


and placed me in a snug car, with an elderly 


and actually duped my deceiver. 


veil, 
lady, who had already tucked herself in her berth 
for the night. My reverend guardian placed him- 
self just without the door of this snug car, and away 
the long train went. Here I had ample time for 
reflection. Fortunately, I found a visiting card in 
dextrously scribbled a few 


This I determined 


my pocket, on which I 
lines, explaining my situation. 
to hand to any gentleman in the cars to whom I 
could gain access. Hezekiah still guarded the door, 
but the lamp in our car was waning, and the con- 
ductor entered totrim it. 1 hurriedly gave him my 


note, glanced at Hezekiah, and placed my finger on 


my mouth. The stranger understood my panto- 
mime, and read the note without being perceived by 
Afier giving me to understand 


I now 


my gallant Cerberus. 
that he would arrange matters, he retired. 
pretended to fall asleep. This ruse so completely 
duped Hezekiah, that he yielded to the drowsy god 
aiso, and was soon off into a comfortable nap. The 
conductor now came to me, and said he would drop 
me quietly at Edon, if I could go from there to the 
village. I knew I could do that, I said, and I was 
accordingly left at Edon, while Hezekiah proceeded 
on his way alone. The evening was cloudy, but 
the moon shone a little, and, with a brave, light heart, 
I walked on rapidly towards the village, which, you 


Now, I had 


stopped at Edon twenty times in my life, and walked 


know, is only half a mile distant. 


to the village to see my friends, but this time I was 
so bewildered and frightened that I mistook the 
road, and wandered I knew not where.”’ 

«“ You were not far from the village when I en- 
countered you,”’ said the doctor. 

‘I did not know where I was. I only know I 
should have died but for you.” 

‘Well, but you escaped me, too; pray how did 
you manage that ?”’ 

“Why, I bribed your man Dick, who took me in 
your buggy to my friend Mrs. Floyd. After relat- 
ing my adventure, at which she laughed immode- 
rately, she permitted me to return to the parsonage, 
under a strong escort; for now I had two enemies 
to elude—yourself and Hezekiah.” 


‘Ha! ha‘ ha! 


wish I may secure you at last.’ 


laughed our bachelor. ‘TI only 


**But I am not done yet,’’ said Clara, blushing, 
for the doctor never permitted an opening to be lost. 
‘ Hezekiah had the assurance to return and besiege 
me again; nor has he allowed me any rest since 


his failure. Papa still stoutly befriends his holy 


brother, and now the matter stands thus—we are to 


ener rm rw 
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be married ia six months, if I cannot find any just 
cause or imped 


‘God forbid !”’ 


ment to prevent.”’ 

ejaculated the eminent physician 
Clara continued— 

‘« My repugnance and unconquerable aversion to 
him 


this lauded saint daily increase. I dislike 


more and more, while every hour he rises in papa’s 


esteem. The good people in this vicinity are 
unanimous in his favor. Every old maid in the 
parish is ready to lay down her life for him. You 


have no idea whet a hold he has upon the religious 


community here. He is /éted and caressed, and 
followed by crowds, and called upon daily to preach 
this sister’s funeral, and to marry that wealthy 


couple—and his fees are enormous. But why did 


he fancy me ?”’ 
“ That is the most 
mentioned yet,’’ promptly responded 


have 


natural occurrence you 


our bache ior, 
with a bow. 
‘Not at all,” 
have been formal 
with 


said Clara; “[ have never paid 


him court. I and reserved to 


him. I have treated him undisguised con- 
tempt. But I suspect’’—she observed, looking archly 
at the doctor—‘I suspect our holy man wants the 
funds. I suspect he is not altogether indifferent to 
my twenty thousand dollars.” 

‘“ Bravo!” cried the doctor, delighted. ‘ Upon 
my word, you are the most sensible lady I ever met. 


You suspect he is not indifferent to your twenty 


thousand dollars! Ha! ha! ha! Well, that is 
good—very good—upon my word.”’ 
‘¢ But,”’ said our heroine, half musingly, and look- 


ing askance at the gentleman, ‘this Hezekiah has 
fine eyes and teeth, with a dashy growth upon his 


upper lip, Which the ladies call beautiful. He has 
a most,sweet tongue—he is gentle and fascinating, 





and lenient to my faults. He is re 

‘The devil !’’ cried the doctor, regardless of her 
presence, and getting mad, very mad. 

Clara was silent. Again she turned to him, and 
said— 

** Well, in six months Iam to marry him, unless 
I can find some just cause or impediment to prevent. 
Time flies. My lover’s reputation for philanthrop.’, 
piety, and zeal have 
friend to assist me. 
happy, yet my solemn word is pledged.”’ 


remain unimpaired. I no 
Every day I grow more un- 
The ir- 
resistible lash fell upon the oval cheek, and a tear 
gathered slowly. 

** Now,”’ said the doctor, solemnly, “ you want 


assistance. You would have me gather all the 


my 
information I ean concerning this man; and, if he 
be, as we suspect, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, you 
would have me rescue you from his fangs ?”’ 
« Yes, my dear friend, that is what I want. Pray 
lose no time, if——”’ 

“If I love you?” 
over her. 

‘« No—oh no !—I did not mean that 
would save one who puts her whole trust in you.”’ 


inquired the doctor, bending 


But if you 





She blushed deeply, and our hero’s face was ra- 
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diant with a sudden light, which gleamed beauti- 
fully. 

He hung over her, and, in a deep, low, trembling 
voice, said, ‘* May God bless and protect the only 
May 
He bless her, who, unlike all others of her sex, saw 


woman who ever placed her trust in me! 


only my heart and not my ungainly person. Oh 


woman, Woman—once my terror, now my loved 
not 


ideal—yours is a holy mission here! I am 


worthy of your love, but I envy those who are. [| 
am cast out from the pleasant places you adorn, but 
my eyes rove wistfully towards you, and I fain 
would gather one of you to my bosom, and cherish 
her as never woman yet was cherished. But, alas! 
1 am not worthy—I am not worthy ! 


] 


Clara looked up. She saw his face lighted up by 


his great, good heart. She felt the genuine worth 
of that man, and she pitied him in his sorrow. He 
took her hand, 


“Clara, you are young, pretty, and gay. 


‘lose beside her, said— 


You 


confidence 


and, sitting « 


doubtless selected me for your sweet 
because I am middle-aged, ungainly, and bald, and 
not likely to be influenced by your beauty and sor- 
row. But, my dear girl, you could not have chosen 
one more deeply interested in everything in which 
you are concerned.”’ 


“ N "Wadd 


knew your worth. 


said Clara; “I selected you because I 


I felt no more hesitation in con- 


fiding in you than in communing with my own 


heart. Ilas not your high character been familiar 
to me from my childhood ? Did not Providence 


throw me into your very arms? Did I not pray 


for a strong hand to guide me aright, and, behold, I 
find you at my side!” 

«« But—but—you could not love me for all that ?”’ 
“ We will not discuss that.’’ , 

** You hate to wound my amour propre ?” 

*“*No—I think you worthy of a fairer hand than 
mine.”’ 

‘‘Do not flatter me, for Heaven’s sake.”’ 

«You are too much on your guard for that, be- 
lieve me.”’ 

“IT am nervous; I am beset by mauvais hont. 
I have been so maltreated and scorned by the sex 
that | am ever on the gut vive for ridicule; and I 
would give my whole estate for one faithful bosom 
on which securely to repose.”’ 

Clara felt these words. There was a mournful 
pathos about his low modulations, which she could 
not resist. 

* Poor fellow!” she murmured, gently. Her eyes 
were large and luminous, and the doctor saw a soft 
light stealing up from their dark glow:ng depths. He 
folded his arms, and watched the light as it came 
up and illumined her fine face ; and then such a 
glorious hope was his that his glad heart leaped for 
joy: 
isolated man had never dared to dream ! 


Ah! there was yet a happiness of which the 


“Clara! Clara! do you not know I love you?” 


I had 


‘«Hush,”’ said the girl; “this will not do 


rather you would say anything 


than that.”’ 


OO rw 
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«“ But I will say it. I love you, Clara—I will say 
I love you ag 

; «“ Not now—not now. Can you not wait?’ and 
; the girl blushed deeply at her own words. 

} “Yes,” he said, smiling ; “ I can wait six months 
§ but not longer. Remember, to-day is Tuesday ; 
; six months from to-day I shall come and P 

“Pray say no more, doctor, I beseech you 
said Clara. 

The doctor pressed the little hand he held, and 
then he looked down upon it, and saw that it was 
very fair and very soft, and a most timid, trembling 
little hand; and then—he kissed it once—twice— 
thrice—and bounded from the room, and never 
looked back to see what he had done. 

Would that I could boast a dozen such heroines 

3 as Clara Moreton. She saw through Hezekiah’s 

; cant and pretended zeal, and she also saw the rei 

3 worth which lay imbedded in our doctor’s heart 

$ Yet, without great cause, this admirable girl would 

; not go counter to her father’s wishes—for was | 

; not as anxious to secure her good as she was her- 

> self? He did not wish her to marry an impostor 
but, as he thought, a good and holy man. Clara 
therefore, expostulated and remonstrated with bh 
father; but Hezekiah had so completely won his 
heart that actually the good man could not sce th 
matter clearly. 

> Doctor Hinton came no more to the parsonag: 

s | 


He sent Clara a note, biddiag her farewell, and say- 
ing he was about to set out on an exploring ex] 
dition. The days and weeks of the allotted sis 
probationary months rolled slowly on. Hezekiah 
attentions to his fair fiancée were unremitting and 
wearisome. The parson, happy and secure, felt 
his pious heart that he had atoned for his early sin 
and had given his daughter to one who would s 
perfected the admirable work he had begun. 

Poor Clara would sit in silence and listen to ther 
plans —how she was to be married in the o 
church, and how the happy couple were to set « 
immediately excursion, aw: 


upon @ Missionary 


upon the outer confines of Oregon. Dismal pros- 
pect for one so gay, so unfitted for a mission lik 
this ! 

«Oh, where is my good doctor?’ she would 
wardly exclaim ; and then she would think about th 
fine times she would have with the squaws in t! 
What * head-flatt 


they would hold over their “ piccaninies 


interesting country. merry 
ings”’ 
deep in the grand old woods. What gay “ moc- 
casins’’ they would fashion, and what dashing blan 
kets rival fashionables would sport. 

But, for fear my reader may doubt the wonderfu 


gor xd sense which [ have boasted for my heroine, | 


may as well say here that Clara fully intended 
put astop to matters before they reached this high 
unique climax. 

Affairs were very quiet at the parsonage, wh 
our friend Dr. Jack—like an eccentric and unex- 














pected comet—was appearing, now here and now 


then 





g one neighborhood, and 





there; astonish 
bearing down upon another peaceful village with a 
rush! In hot haste, he scampered about, from pil- 


lar to post, as the saying is, until, to his infinite 


surprise, he began to find some of Hezekiah’s tracks. 
This occurred during the fourth month of his alarm- 
ing peregrinations. 

In a remote county, he met some sniveling sisters, 
who were bewailing the absence of Brother Baines, 
as they called him, who had, they said, run off with 


their quarterly allowance. Here the doctor en- 





gaged lodgings, and made special inquiry concern- 
ing this famous Brother Baines. He asked the ladies 
at the inn about him, and they began with upraised 
hands: “Oh, he was such a dear fellow—such a 
dear, darling dove of a man! Such a perfect slave 
to the chureh—with such a handsome pair of eyes, 
and hair like the raven’s wing! Oh! he was mur- 
derously slandered,’’ they declared. ‘* Some people 
said he had gone off with more than a thousand dol- 
lars which belonged to the church, and with Mr 
Grey’s horse and buggy besides!’’ And then they 


would wipe their eyes, and say, “ But the meek 


Nazarene was also slandered !”’ 





After gathering all the information current in the 


hero sped to the city. 


neighborhood, } 


Here 


away our 


he police into his confidence. 


< 


1e took 


had Hezekiah also in their books; where | Oru ed 
as a Bible agent, followed closely by a colporteur 
gathering funds, and then suddenly disappearing 
Again the doctor speeds away upon the track indi- 


cated by the police. Away down in a place called 
Green Valley, he finds Hezekiah a man of family ; 
that is, with a wife and two children living on the 
parish. 

« Hurrah for our side !’’ cried the doctor, with a 
Hezekiah, and the 
He 


ch the 


flourish, when he heard of Mrs. 


little Hezekiahs, away down in Green Valle 








traced this gentleman of family entirely throu 
south-western part of our State. He had performed 


under divers masks. Sometimes he was a dentist, 


a pious young man, a meekly persecuted brother, 


a defrauded clergyman, an eminent divine, a Bible 


other things 


agent, a tem} erance lecturer. and many 
too numerous to mention. Fina 
’ 


landed safe and sound at Parson Moreton’s, aft 


v, as Hezekiah, | 





circuit of nearly four hundred miles. 


‘Upon my word, I beiieve I am or 


matrimony,’’ exclaimed Doctor Hinton, as he traced 
Hezekiah to the parsonage 


Poor 


was pale and languid, and the gentleman’s winning 


Clara sat alone with her betrothed. She 


ways and soft address were unheed 





d by his victim. 


«‘ Dearest !’’ said this dear dove of a fellow, * this 


.-y Week is our wedding-day. Do you pray, my 
charmer, that the great vineyard of the 
ate 


flourish and prosper through us ? 


Lord may 


Doctor Hinton was announced, and Clara grew 


visibly nervous 
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vam ‘ 
The doctor entered, accompanied by Parson More- 


ton, a lady closely veiled, and a genteel and hand- 


Some nan 


Hezekiah returned the doctor’s greeting. but his 
eye was on the y dressed and genteel 





very neat 


gentleman who accompanied 


him 





Friend,’ Parson Moreton, laying his hand 
on Hezekiah’s shoulder, “these persons come to 


t 
Te 


those who seek to do him evi 


seek you. Lord deliver his servant from 


“]T have the honor, Mr. Bailv,’’ bezan the doe- 
tor, and Hezekiah jumped upon his feet with a 
Start, “*to present to you Captain Strange, of the 
city, and Mrs 


and Hezekiah saw his wife! With a loud yell, the 


Baily.”’ He raised the lady’s ve l, 


impostor dashed from the room, but some very po- 


I 
lite gentlemen awaited him at the outer door—who 
kindly conducted him to a earriage, and he was 


borne rapidly away Parson Moreton could not 


! 
believe 


his own eyes. He saw the s 





led in tears from the room ; he saw Captain Strange 
hand some papers, and make his bow and tl 


overcome by his emotions, he sought his closet and 


prayed 
A solemn stillness reigned in the little parlor. 
Doctor Hinton stood, hat in hand, before the lady of 


his heart. 


| 
r 


was in his mouth, but he would say no more, for he 
scorned to take advantage of the boundless grati- 


tude which swelled her 


sort 
art. 


he 
‘*Good morning.’’ He bowed, and was going 
away. 

‘Come back! come back! I am your debtor, 
cried the girl, rushing after him, and seizing his 
hand convuilsiveiy. 

He turned gently to her, and said— 

“Indeed, you owe me nothing. I am happy in 


having served you. J thank you for that ha; 





>>? 


“And you are going 
‘Yes, if it be your wish 


« But—but—if —suppose I were to— 


The doctor looked down upon those eves, the 
true index of her heart, and he saw the light he had 
noticed once before gathering beautifully there 


blush, without one tinge of marvais 


he drew her to his bosom, and s 


And without a 
hor e 


* Then I am with you, from this day forth, for 





ever !"’ 

There was a grand entertainment at Doctor Hin- 
ton’s new mansion after the marriag lour-and- 
twenty sheepish bachelors were there, and the doc- 


tor took the poor fellows by the hand, and bade 


them be of good cheer. The pretty Clara, to 
promised to befriend them all their days. And the 


old fellows got frisky, and declared they meant to 


turn over a new leaf, and undertake matrimony it 


they lived. Hoping that all the old bachelors under 
the sun may come to this wise conclusion, I bid them 


} 


adieu, 








s 





THE BLACK-THROATED WARBLER. 


When heard in the woods, it is very much like the 


eall of the chickadee Mr. Nuttall 








Not vet ybscured by bonds of clay 
' 


birth in heaven! 





l'nuts bird is rather a rare one; visiting the Mid- > , 
of them in Milton, near Boston, and anoth 
and Northern States in summer, and passing to Ml t Aul Payer 
. , near Moun uburn, in Cambridge. 
South in October. Their note is described by . : 
, Its rarity, its slender, beautiful form, and 
ttall a8 a Simple, rather draw vy. piaintive song 
; » . me ody, make it a desirable cage | 1; and it 
embling the syllables “te de terttsca,’’ and some- . . 
he fed on rape and Canary seed, and cru 
nes ‘** d de wise pronounced pre tty loud and } 1 
read, 
w, and the tones proceeding from high to low. $ 
~<77eo 
TO “MARION.” 
eS es . Vv + ~ aYe 
BY MRS Py. ELLET. 
Sweet child, no art of poesy, { And yet ’tis sad for us to know, 
No word where *‘ power unfathomed” lies, ; Fair child, the doom of a elow 
Can spenk the charm that dwelis with thee, Q M st pass on thee !—that, day y; 
The ss in thy blue « ; That sk rn light must fade aw ! 
I net sé Lt brow; } That soo e hart ny must dic 
checks’ pu e glow; Remembered from thy home on 
The W t infant wile ; Thy mirt With passing years de rt, 
The chtness of thy che bs le; ? And sorrow touch that tender he ! 
T e of ike melo , 
. ? 
y ri r | so sweet ees ) Vet « sport on! nor fear to tread 
T very sight of thee $ Life’s maze: by love t f R led 
A sottest minstrels , = | keep the pat The u is Power 
‘ 5 
Like ! s beam, like ocean's swell, ? W s ( wo. careless hour 
Like s . ight’s fal peli! 2 Can gua “ imn’s trustin eart, 
*Tis that thy spirit, born above, ) Ay | thee « se the be r part! 
Or nd puri ind love ; Then s e song that or vas thine 
till we s on earth its angel wings— " Retut ! lody WW 
. 2 
Ss W its voice seraphic sings! ¢ Then n dovelike w shell come 
> 
N s dimmed the living ray, ) And make thy breast its \ me? 
Ur it 1uteous dawning given; ? With Him who stooped to mortal birth, 


And loved suc 
Wel 


In his arms bear 


Innocence . 
May the Shepherd mild 


thee ild! 


on earth 
ave thee 


, loveliest el 


r 






































I [ARK ON I . THE LANGU OF EUROPE. 
BY I DE COR IVA 
Ture study of languages is one of the most inte- This is, of course, nothing more than imaginative 
resting subjects Which can occupy the altention of hypothesis ; but itis a singular fact that there are, 
an Ann in reader Th peculiar freedom of our at this day o many guage va us words 
tilutions, the ur ed erty whi s th ve which, in peculiar sour nterpret the mean 
zp ple of our country, ixe the United States ng which 1 V al ntended to convey ( i 
to egarded as the ¢ mon pers s l a ciation n cause us t g iW Is in this 
ti ‘ pi ts { ed ¢ nl W LV ecn y . but we tot t I t son ¢ 
1 ‘ t = i ‘ ppression WV Ve our so feeli hem rathbel me Die ‘ iu 
suliered t ty i ( I trary masters l re i ( racteris ‘ stru¢ hh ¢ I s i es Which 
a yak i Europe w as not sent giverise to the idea. W1 rexai] would require 
forth a sorrowing son to fi piness 1 content- an Interpretation of th alian word é,’ or 
ment in this M ‘ a ire born free l of 1 rench word ] ‘ the English word 
equa The p [i } n en sp id 4 i é rt ~ W ad l rf 
i us neighbor the rig r Ss nu s l prin ‘ nguages Whence these e de- 
the noble = rd, exiled because patr y rived, they were | g ed! ary 
the bigh-m ed P urUest l g - exciama wm ¢ ed Vy « ( nt circulistances, 
stitiou rage ola pampered « ire or elie ted by eXIs or « ets 
] } wi red of aim us ‘ 1 ped There is perhaps ) nguage so made up of 
and | osophical G nan, Wea ‘ I ‘ w= mod I foreign we and sof ft gn origin 
| and ist pati i f 4 ust as e Eng 1 \ 7 Ktu ot the 1 eB h 
liu an, d en ti n his tath i by t dis vith the La Saxon, | iish, and Noi i re ch, 
honest and grasping might of regal t all seek t does not partake exclusively of the character of 
the great Republic of the West as a haven and a any one of them, though it bears the impress of all 
resting-place, Where speech is as free as thought, 1every sentence in which it is employed It has 
and where the Protestant and the Pantheist, the therefore, notwithstanding its hvbrid origin, a dix 
Catholie and the Calvinist, the Jew and the Gentile tinctive principle, w : at ol by nervous. 
tb \lussulm ind e Meth st, the Hindoo and ri phat and energ " s cons 1 asa 
Huguenot, the Unitarian and the Quaker, are whole, but harsh and et ible w eu] in 
truly brethren ts expression in particles The causes these 
T are re man ! lages spoken in our object is are to be t I cipally ti ery 
large cities Phe musi I the soft Frenel e use W 1 is mad vows and t ie fre- 
the son us Spanish, a d guttu (German, min- quent doul g of « oO S ¢ " ent and 
gie W 1 our own mixed Eng i la our pl « 1imost irre I e s : W hile I 1 and 
ires, and salute t ear of the passer-by French words are almost W y composed of vow- 
suggesting a thousand reilections, among which are els, which part to them a soft, liquid expression, 
those which I present to the reader in the present is W presently be m I y adverted t I g- 
paper h words are made up ol abial and it ial 
The origin { primitive incua sa cu us ( bins ns, Which are sh in rl ear ol the 
study, fraught with many es, crave and gist Let us, for ex e, take a few words in 
ridiculous, plausible and obscure We can, how- the English language and obverve their construction 
ever, easily imagine a savage nation, or, more pro- something, perhaps, after the manner of M. Jour- 
periy so to speak, the germ of a Savage nation in dain and his JJ 4 le Phi ophie. 
the earlier ages, beholding, for the first tline, won- In the simpie we rd the, there occur a sound 
derful objects s the sun, the moon, the stars, the which is a terror to 1 learners, and v r by 
ocean, trees, rain, and so forth T view of these no means adds to the bea f her t YT 
would, of course, suggest w r, delight, admira- The th, as pronounced in this not a lisp 
tion, joy, and other feelings of a similar nature though it is pronounced by setting the tongue be- 
which again would find vent in ejaculations de- yond the teeth, which almost close upon and beneath 
scriptive of the sentiments to which the contempla- it, and forcing the air out between the teeth and the 
tion of these objects gave birth These exclama- tongue. It seems an inelegant sound, and it is one 
tions would, doubtless, be re ted frequently ] Ww 1 is absent from the other languages under 
would in time be identified w i ets which considerat 1 
they were ntended to ind tet ! 9 ] ( nu tion of tl 2 is also harsh In such 
by tradition through succeeding gene is W Ss as 1 4 is more than a 
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vowel, because it cannot be sounded by a mere 
aspiration We read these w Is as t igh they 
were \ ten ** myusic, > ste or **? isic,’’ 

. vyhereas, in otlhetl ing £ the # 18 

§ and Ss £ en a silgiu a=pi- 

r ce through a kind of tube, which ts 

I wad urrowimg the compass of the mouth. 
Th I ich manner of aspirating the w is very 

Liulsica 
l sound also which we give to the 2, in such 

M te and ‘¢ s not found it r the 

| 1, or French, and it ce A 

< e to melody 
( sa mbination common to the English and 

mpanish and th [ta n also owns the sound of 

tl n ¢ rs (t igh, in this latte g Y t is 
not wi 1in the same manne It would not be 
so ha i 1 the g h, Were t not the free 

quent « ence of other cons« its—an objec a 

lo W 1 the lish and It 1 are not ul ¢ 

The observation of the English sex who ex- 

pected i ier upp meut, Wi t t bered tor 

a long tin connection with this sub} lhuve 

a chauce, ( irles Un ol changing » Chichester 

( miren d ( Hicuestt CHuUTCH ard 
N dwell longer on this bra | the subject, 

hor to sy nd time in adducing the many exainpies 

Ww i vest ih seives, We WI turn to another 

fe ire ol our language he dillerent sounds con- 

ferred l tters or coml ions cus 1, and in 

a greal many instances W ult any ruie Whatever 

For example, “ th’’ has a diflerent sound in “ the,” 

and in At and in T) t The vowel 

u is dillere \ prou unced i Lite i d n 
rt Gh is Va usiy s iT i ft, 

‘ and h while is dillerent in 
ire won’ and “archangel.”’ Gt is hard in 
sive and soft in “gtx.” Ge is solt in “gem 

and hard in et ;’’ while y has no more sound in 

that most extraordinary word “ey than w has in 
ew 4 
The analysis of idioms in all languages Is an inte- 
resting study. They are, generall\ speaking, ony 

express s formerly created outotll ke widen s, 

and applied thr eh ages, to « circum 

stances which they have, | f ciation 

a peculiar fue ity of deseribing. Some of our Engtish 

dioms are very curious We sa et me alone, 

when we mean “do not annoy or teaze me vd 

without any relerence Whatever to a < e to be 

lett » solitude there ile ) ‘ g i 

this ex sion, Which requires the f up of an 

é = be re it can b underst« ire it 

It be an abbre i n ol (a emi y r 

‘ww th y >” > and “* by and DY, are renia kable 

express ns The ire » ma hers W ‘ on 





analysis, strike us as being very singular: “I don’t 


care if I do There are four s t in this lot;” 

Llow do you do ?”’ “lw see to it;”? “* Remem- 
ber me fo your friends ote ‘Its es me wery ct- 
b/y’’ (meaning “ the thought occurs to me 


ble,’ nor for others 
of a similiar nature Which are peculiarly Englis 


er writer, alluding to the diflerence between 















the English and French languages, and boasting the 
supei y and greater conciseness of the r 
suys If the I ch Waut to transiate the singie 
word Yorkshireman,’ they are obliged t write 
‘homme du comté de York.’”’? But, on the other 
side, it may be argued that the Eng!ish cane alin- 
ule the words exnui, gamrn, and a great many 
( sw ch inig be adduc ed. 

Ditlerent meanings for the same word, and for 
ditlerent W Is pronounced alike, aiso charac- 
te tics of the English lag ey particu- 
Led strike the German nt as manifes y great 
poverty in the language: “Do you hear? I can 
see the sea from here ‘] saw the saw yesterday ;” 

Have you seen the scene?’ “ That is the | k 


that I had;’’ “J put it to my eye ;” “Where did 


you wear it?’’ “ Let the waiter bring a glass on a 


watter ;°? * The man who made this dread is well- 
ed’ “I will givea nair of doots to bout > «Do 


i 
he sold his wethers before the 





you know w 


cold weather came?” * The cord (of wood) was 





lamp is /éght, and gives 
t ;’ “I left my ded and went into the gar- 
den to work at that Jed ;’’ ** There is no room tor it 
im my room ‘While you were at the play I 


heard her play ;’’ “She is fatr—I1 met her at the 


i 
fas it was veather ;*’ “ Your present is ac- 
ceptable at present ;’ “ My sight is a sight too bad, 


The French has also s 





I cannot see that site 


jnstances of this kind, but not by uny means so 


many as the 


There is, te as much to be said in 





favor of our language as can be adduced against it 


] or declamation or oratory, and the sublime fl goats 
of poetry, it does not own a superior. Shakspeare 
and MM 1 ‘ ven sufficient proofs of the power 
of the Englixh tongue, even did not Byron, Moore, 
he lie and our modern Longf 1ioW turhish other 
ex iIpies 


ry of many of our greatest 





authors could n better expressed in the Ger- 
man, Spanish, or Italian, and the French is quite in- 
capable ot nvesting them with as much torce; 
while the lighter bui very beautiful similes, and the 
| ic ¢ quence ol Moore, force, if we may so 
speak, an air of soft beauty on our language which 
cannot be surpassed in any other tongue In blank 


! prose, the English may suid 





to be pre- nent, as also in a 
style of jest and pun, whi perhaps tuo 
many—of our modern writers affect. 

There never, perhaps, have been any writers in 
any language whose works have been submitted to 
more cl n than has fallen on the de ed heads 
of | g ih au rs I have, 1 the course of my 
experience, been told that Shakspeare’s merit was 
very much exagge ed; that Byron and } Shel- 
ey Were at Bs t t Sterne was di:au~ i | 
Tom Hood nothing better than a loop We have 














an instance nearer home of this kind of pert and 
late writer in th 


to 


vain censure. A 


s country prelers 
the 
Addison, and de- 


was deficient of genius ! 


Carlyle’s style of writing what wise critic 
calls the comm 


Pope 


al purposes our language is not adapted 


nplace inanities ol 
Ciares th 

To Intis 
The frequent 


portionate absence of vowels interfere greatly with 


occurrence of consonants and the pro- 


the correct expression of musical sounds, and mar, 
in Most instances, the harmony of slow and soft airs. 
for. If the 


take any word of common occurrence ending with 


This is easily accounted reader will 


a consonant, or with the sound of a consonant, and 


endeavor to sing it in a lengthened musical note, 


he will find that, immediately the tone proper to the 


final letter has been enunciated, there remains 


nothing a buzzing or confined sound, which is 


liresome to the ear. For example, try the words 


‘vain,’ “more,” ‘ dream,”’ 
,’ &e. In the 


There are 


“love,’’ * heart,’ 


“ youth,”’ “ hi Italian, the case is 


searcely half a dozen 


very diflerent 


words in that language which end with a consonant. 
Nearly all its terminations are vowels, which may 
] 


be prolonged, like two parallel lines, almost to 
infinity. ‘Take, for example, “ amore,’’ “ bene,”’ 
‘cuore,’ “dolore,” “caro,” “Jei,?? “lamento,” 
* gemiti,’’ «* cielo.” 


The Ita 
sidered as the 
It is 


language in Europe ; but it yields to the Spanish in 


ian language may most correctly be con- 


Latin language modified or modern- 


ized. regarded as the softest and sweetest 


melodious grandeur, if [ may so express it, and to 
the German and English in oratorical and sonorous 
magnificence. It is truly the language of women. 
Delicate to a fault, there is scarcely a harsh sound 


in its vocabulary, and its poetry glides smoothly on 


the ear in liquid eloquence. Italian words, unlike 
those of the English language, are composed chiefly 
of vowels, and, with very few exceptions, no word 
terminates with a 
the 
t), “‘mat,”’ “quello, 
“ fig ‘tuolo.”’ 
&e. 


The construction of Italian poetry does not ma- 


consonant. Take, for example, 


words ‘‘gtoja”’ (the 7 being pronounced like 
> « @oli”? 


(pronounced alye), 


**olunNgerE Me ** TaZZare Ni “etent,”’ W&e. 


terially differ from that of Latin poetry, except that 
muvre attention is paid to rhyme, for which the lan- 
guage aflords great facilities. Every poet, how- 
ever, has his own manner of writing, his own pecu- 
liar abbreviations, and methods of expression. The 
greatest of Italian poets stands Dante, the monarch, 
the demigod, the immortal monument of southern 
poesy. I feel all the desire to say as much as pos- 
sible of what I feel on this subject; but the Divina 
Commedia has been so beautifully criticised in 


‘llow’s translation of Schlessing, 





Longtt which ap- 
peared in the June number of Graham’s Magazine, 
that my remarks would be useless supererogation. 


Besides— 


‘¢ ___ Shakspeare says ’tis silly 
To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.” 


enero 
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After Dante comes Turquato Tasso in the estima- 


tion of the Italian reader. His style differs from 
that of Dante, m that it is more measured and less 
but 


His similes are generally very beautiful, but they 


metaphysical, equaliy charming, less grand 


are as inferior to those of Dante as Byron’s are to 
the immortal Shakspeare’s 
Travelers have ofien described the veneration in 


| classes in 





which Tasso’s name is held among 
Italy, and I have frequently admired the pride with 
which the gondoliers and lazzaroni of Venice cherish 


His 


the verses of their departed countryman 
’? written in the prison of 


‘“‘Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Ferrara, is deservedly his most popular effort ; while 
“Aminta,”’ as a dramatic essay, does not greatly 
The do- 


noblest sufferers 


contribute to the fame of its great author 


mestic history of Tasso, one of the 
ot unprovoked tyranny, Is ¢ xtremely interesting. 
llustrious writers of 
of 


y to the 


Petrarca is another of the i 
The 


Arqua’”’ owe their celebrity, however, on 


ltaly. works of the “leaf-crowned poet 
' 
excessive beauty of their style. There is no design, 
no plot, no aim—the majority of his compositions 
being only addresses to ‘ Laura,’ for whom the 
poet appears to have entertained a sort of enthusi- 
which, but for the 


heralded forth, 


astic, but Platonic affection, 


powerful genius with which it is 
would render him very ridiculous As specimens 
of lyric composition—the original style from which 


the epic and dramatic sprung—they are beautiful 


but their want of any good moral object prevents 
the author from assuming so high a position in the 
estimation of the world as that to which his unques- 
tionable talent and ability entitle bim 


The 


“ Orlando Furioso, 


will live as the 


f Ariosto as long 


hame ¢ 


> that strange yet beautiful con- 


ception, is remembered. In our y, it seems to be 


as popular as ever, and, although it perhaps owes 


its fame more to boldness of conception than deli- 


cacy of execution, it is enthusiastically admired. 
Alfieri’s tragedies are admirable specimens of the 
His 


not strained; and, 


capabilities of the beautiful Ltalian language 


effects appear to be studied, but 
although his style is difficult to the foreigner, it pos- 
rw of 


sesses too many charms to a his resigning 


the study of these great conerptions before he has 


mastered them. 


1 by 


Goldoni’s comedies are stil] admired by Italians, 


tap} 
A great deal of 


while to the foreigner they do no ear entitled to 
so much honor as is paid to them 
their attraction is owing to the humorous introduc- 
and, 


With 
ish drama- 


tion of the Venetian patots, which is a harsh, 


to my ear, a disgusting libel on the Tuscan. 


the same questionable taste, the old Eng 
tists filled their comedies with the Yorkshire, Corn- 


England, 


wall, and other provincial dialects of 
which might have been very amusing formerly, but 


which do not please in our day 


Metastasio’s works have also gained great cele- 
brity. His style is smooth and flow and there- 
fore very pleasing to the ear. | peratic dramas 


are, perhaps, the best of their kind 








the others under present considerat 


a remarkable affinity 


ind 


ono a —_— ; ahi 
~i G 4 A 7H GIN 

There are very many Italian writers of great 
celebrity, Whom it would be tedious to mention 
n detail. Italy is we stored with both ancient 
ind modern literature, but it must be wned, to 


ver discredit, that the former far outweighs the 


alter in Worth, if not in volume As an example 
f the adaptation of this musical and harmonious 
mgue to the poetic art, lw conclude my re- 
narks on the Italian language by appending two 
verses of a little allegorical poem by an unknown 





author :— 
sq’ prati 
Tatt 


Di vaghi fior! 


ameni, 
1 ripieni 
Ditemi voi 
Se sia pasato 
lL,’ Inamor ito 
Di questo cor. 
* . * 
‘* Se pur ritrovo 
Ila 
Ca 


io diletto, 
ro nel petto 


tringero = 


The melody of the in these few lines, 


* 100 obi hus to need comment. 


language, 


in pronune 


[ iation from 


m; but there is 


between it and the Italian in 


he radices of its words, and especially of its verbs. 
‘or example, the French say “ chanter,”’ to sing, the 


Ltalians “cantare ;”’ “ danser,”’ todance, “ danzare;’’ 
mettre, to put, mettere ‘wouloir,”’ to be 
. os e0 9 

villing, ** volere ;'' **‘ manger, to eat, ‘* mangiare 


Che Spanish use for the above words, “ cantar,” 
» sing; “bailar,’’ to dance; § poner, to put; 
querer,” to be willing; and “comer,’’ to eat; 


vhich, it will be observed, differ materially, except 
) the instance first above quoted, from the French 


Italian. As a general rule, admitting few ex- 


eptions, it may be noticed that every regular verb 





i ltalian assimilates very closely ins yuund with acor- 
responding French verb, which is one reason of the 
xtreme facility with which persons who know any- 
hing of French may acquire the other language 

The French is a very musical and soft language, 
omposed of agreat proportion of vowels, diphthongs, 


nd triphthongs ; but its pronunciation is rendered 


xtremely diflicult by characteristic peculiarities, 


hich an Englishman rarely masters. The evzz, for 


xample, in ‘ feuwtlleton’’ and“ portefeurlle,”’ and 
 w« in such words as “dune, ‘ resumeé,”’ 
étude,” “vii,” “ étendii,’’ &e., is a sound which 
ost strangers find it impossible to acquire. The 


equent use of accents In this language also consti- 


tes a difficulty, which makes the study of French 


newhat tiresome 


The great obstacle in the way of learners, how- 


ver, is the capricious use of the masculine and 


‘ 


¢ 
4 
¢ 
< 
Q 
Q 
Q 
4 
é 
P 
4 
g 
2 
é 
Q 
é 


t+ T A wee t - 


feminine genders. In Italian and Spanish, with 


very few exceptions, the terminations of words de- 
cide the gender; but in French no other aid than 
practice can determine the question. For example, 
‘bonhexr,’’ masculine; “chalewr,’’ “ froideur,”’ 
feminine; “lVeax,”’ feminine; “le bureaz,’’ mas- 


culine ; ** ter? feminine; ** parterre masculine 5 


“une exe mple,”’ feminine, ** un temple,” mascu- 


4 


If the 


line. c 
] 


French language be not so well adapted to 


music as the Italian, it is certainly more so than the 


harsh English; but it is by no means as well suited 
to serious poetry. Blank verse is almost unknown 


in the language, 


tragedy 


and the consequence is that French 


as 


foreigner half so well 


ever pleases 


a 


Eng 1 


sh tragedy. Take, for ¢ xampie, the works of 
the great Corneille, and of his rival, Racine. The 
really beautiful ideas of these highly gifted men 
suffer materially in English ears trom the jingling 
monotony of the rhymes in which they are ex- 
pressed. Any one who hears Rachel (unquestion- 


best actress of the day, except Miss Cush- 


ably the 


man, to Whom, however, she is quite equal) enun- 


ciate 
“ Bajazet! écoutez! Je sens que je vous aime !”? 
in Racine’s beautiful tragedy of “‘ Bajazet,”’ or 
‘* Mon unique espérance est dans mon desespoir !"? 


in his equally fine effort of “« Phédre,”’ is charmed! 


the | 


beauty of the language; but when he reads 
those works in his closet, and finds the final word 
of one line rhyming with the other, as in a drinking 
song or May-day ode, he feels, so to speak, ar ed 
with the author and vexed at the language. French 
prose is regarded as too weak for serious dramatic 


productions ; but the rhyming style can scart 


looked on as an improvement. I speak, 


the sentiments of foreigners, and as a fore 


French are, generally speaking, delig 


On the other hand, comedy is nowhere so good, 
l 


so brilliant, so keen, so witty, so piqguante as in th 


French language. It is the idiom of Ca/embourgs, 
of quo thets. of “bons mots,’’ of jOUL de sprit, and 
doubles entendres ; and, as French comedy liberally 
employs these appliances, its effect is irresistible. 


old 


The plots, or txtrigues, as they style them, of the 


French dramatists are quite as faulty as those of 
the old English authors, inasmuch as the valet is 
always on the most friendly footing with his young 
master, counseling and advising him on delicate 
points with inconvenient freedom, and showing ill 
temper and petulance to an extent which would, in 
our day, and in sober life, be immediately followed 
by a notice to quit Dramatists, however, have 
always been allowed great license, and it must be 


owned that the old French writers were somewhat 


profuse in the use of this facility 
Of 


all French writers of comedy, Moliére is de- 


servedly the most popular. His manner 


and 


is at once 


inimitably witty ¢ irresistibly droll. His finest 


eflort, in one style of comedy, is considered to be 











“ Le Bourgeots Gentilhomme,”’ a play which I be- 
lieve to be without an equal in any language, while 
in the more serious walks of comedy his “« Tartuffe’’ 


His * Ecole des 


Femmes,’’ a very satirical work, met great opposi- 


and ‘*Avare”’ are rich gems. 
tion in Paris when it was first brought out, simply 
because it was unpalatable to the “ haut ton: and 
the ‘‘ créme @ la tarte”’ dispute which sprang out of 
this farce is almost a matter of literary history. 
Among his other successful works, are ‘“* Le Mede- 
cin Malgré Lui,” * Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,”’ 
&c. 

Destouches follows Moliére at a humble distance, 


His * 


and “ Le Glorieux,”’ 


and is much admired. Fausse Agnes,” his 
“ Tresor Caché,”’ 


compositions. 


are clever 
I’rench fondness for spectacle affords great room 
for dramatists, and results in the constant produc- 
tion of new works by innumerable writers—of 
greater or less merit. Monsieur Gaillardet, who 
for many years conducted the “‘ Courrier des Etats 
Unis,”’ in the city of New York, has contributed a 
fine work to the 
Nesle.”’ the 


time most talented, productions of the day. 


French drama in the “ Tour de 


one of most terrible, but at the same 


The French have assisted as much as any other 
in the instruction of the world by the pro- 


pes p e 


duction of histories, travels, and scientific works. 
The noble-hearted and philanthropic Lamartine—that 
wise and good, but unappreciated patriot—has con- 
tributed largely to this branch of French literature. 
the 





It would of course be impossible to name all 


novel-writers of the day whose works are prized 


and admired ; but it w.ll not perhaps be considered 
out of place to allude particularly to some of them. 
Eugene Sue, one of the most popular novelists 


of Ft one of those writers who love to 


france, 18 


1 horrors. 


grasp at and who delight i 


! 
often pl 


He is 1 


pleasing in his style, When one is acquainted with 


mysteries, 
iilosophical in his reflections, and 
it; but as the moral effect of his works is rather 
questionable, and the taste for them is to a certain 
degree an acquired one, it is doubtful whether it is 
improving in any way to learn to like the produc- 
tions of this embodiment of French socialism. 
Victor Hugo, the 
Congress, is a literary ornament to his country and 
His ‘‘Notre 
monument of 
La Es- 


in the 


President of the Paris Peace 
one of whom she may well be proud 
Dame 
wonderful genius, and ‘‘ Quasimodo” 


de Parts”’ is extant his 


an 
and ** 
meralda’’ will build for him a monument 
hearts of his countrymen long after he shall have 
ceased to write. 
Poor Frederick S$ 


Soulie, the Walter Scott of France—ima- 


yulié has been gathered to his 
fathers. 
ginative, and bold in imagination; but never once 
passing the bounds of probability in his pursuit of 
fiction. His “ Vicomte de Bezters’’ 


to be his best work. 


is considered 


Alexandre Dumas, the greatest coxcomb and the 
greatest (numerically only) writer of the age, also 


claims consideration. Volume after volume, novel 


PLLP LPL PPPOE PDO 
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after novel, feur/leton after feuilleton, and frequent- 
ly several at a time, has this wonderful man show- 
ered upon a greedy I 


Cristo”’ 


cellent ty pe ot Dumas’ genius. 


public. His ‘* Comte de Monte 
is certainly his best work, and is an ex- 
Made up through- 
out of the most improbable, nay impossible, inci- 
dents, the scheme of the author is carried out with 


a grandeur of design, a power of execution, a con- 


tinuousness of action, and a consistency of pian, 


which first attract and afterwards astonish you 


Not to be disgusted with it, it is necessary to read 
it as you wou da fuiry tale ; and, if you once re- 
gard it in this light, you will be delighted with the 
genius of the author. Dumas has perhaps written 
as much as any author: I should not like to hazard 
the opinion that he has written as well. 

George Sand is a lady of unquestionable talent, 
and is very enthusiastic in her style. She appears 


to aim at writing like the Germans, but she fails 


and fails into the opposite extreme, becoming too 
lier «“ 


persons, among whom I stand not. 


French. Consuelo” is admired by many 

The Spanish language, the language of the gods, 
and the most beautiful idiom in Europe, next com- 
to the task with 


The Spanish is sonorous and yet soft, 


mands our attention, and we turn 
pleasure. 
grand and yet delicate, bold and yet gentle, nervous 
and yet sweetly measured, and, in its measures, 
musical. 

The Spanish differs from the French and assimi- 
lates with the Italian in this respect—that every let- 
ter (except in some cases where x follows q, giving 
the latter the hard sound of 4), must be sounded 
It assimilates with the English and Ger- 


the 


distinctly. 


man, and differs from French, in having final 
consonants which are distinctly pronounced, and 


it possesses the same or perhaps a greater facility 


than those have, of changing its genders. For 
example, bueno, lindo, bonito, hermoso are mas- 


culine singular. 
added, 


mosos ; to make them feminine, change o into a, 
} 


To make them masculine plural, 


an s is as buenos, lindos, bonitos, her- 


either in the singular or plural—duena, buenas ; 
linda, lindas ; bonita, bonttas ; hermosa, hermosas 
This is an element of facility in acquiring a lan- 
guage which is not perhaps so fully characteristic 
of any other tongue as of the Spanish. The a, pro- 
nounced »’-y, and the 2/, pronounced d-y, constitute 
great beauties in the pronunciation ; for example = 
‘resueno,’’ pronounced re-su-ane-yo, and “ ama- 
rillo”’ a-ma-ril-yo. 

There is little doubt that the Spanish, as we have 
it, owes much of its vocabulary to other nations. 
The Romans, who overran Spain in the earlier pe- 
riods of her history, have left in the Spanish lan- 
The Goths, 


also spread over a great part of the country at 


guage a distinct trace of the Latin. 
who 
the irruption of the Northern nations into the South, 
have tinctured many of the Spanish words with the 
wild character of their language ; and the Moors, 
who for so long a time exercised a powerful influ- 


ence over the destinies of Iberia, the garden of Ev- 








rope, have bequeathed to those who could not con- 
quer Without exterminating them, a marked simi 

i ( speech which is distinctly to be rec cnized. 
A ese traits, however, have been softened, har- 
monized, and modified by the genius, the dominant 


priv : of the Castilian, which 1s melodious 


he greatest writer that has ever appeared in 





Spain is ( antes. His “ Don Qutxote de la 
Mane exhibits at once satire as pointed as that 





of Dickens or Thackeray, humor as sharp as that 
on as keen as that 


the 


of poor Tom Hood, and observat 


at mierne 
knight 


though -ullers immeasurably 


he whimsical history of mad 
s read with delight even at this day, and al- 


in the translation, it 
is amusing even in English. 
An anecd 


was 


te is told of a hungry applicant, who 


very assiduous for “something good’’ at the 


hands of one of those di=pensers of unlimited pa- 


Weary of 


one 


tronage—an Engli his ap- 


plications, the great man said on oce 
“ ¥, 
ish?” 


I will s 


asion, 
u Waut ‘something good :’ 
‘No.” 


m acquire it 


can you read Span- 
* but 


had been re- 


said the hungry otlice-hunter, 


Phe minister 


lieved from his attentions for some weeks, when he 


teration of his old 


‘something good ;’’ and 


again presented himself with a re 


desire for ‘ certain of bei 


ng 
appoin ed vice-consul in some part of pain, stated 
the language. 
know 


something 


he was master ol Spanish 


imnguage 


the minister, “if you the 


Spanish thoroughly, and want 


really good, read ‘ Don Quixote’’’! 


The world-renowned Sancho Panza, one of the 
most perfect origina! conceptions that have ever been 
He and 


said Sam Weller 


Sancho’s is one of this class, and 


published, will never die his ass are alike 
immortal. No man,” 
a dead donkey.”’ 


will live forever with the doughty squire’s refranes, 


“ever see 


or proverbs, which are among the wisest and most 
quaint axioms that can be imagined 

Lope de Vega has also gained considerable fame, 
and Moratin’s comedies are among the finest in the 
world. 
all 


surd, but perhaps there is nothing so truly ridiculous 


Commercial slang in languages is very ab- 


as English letter-writing, as applied to business 
“We Ist 


inst. ;’ “‘Due honor is prepared for the bill which 


purposes. confirm our respects of the 


you advise;’’ ‘ Your favor of the seventh ulto. is 


duly at hand, enclosing two firsts, &c. ;"’ “ Coffee is 





languid and drooping ;’’ ‘“‘ Sugar is extremely act- 


ive « Molasses is looking up, but rosin has a 


downward tendency ;’’ ‘“‘ Butter is extremely firm, 
while cheese fluctuates considerably, and pig iron is 


extremely buoyant ;” “ Pork is lower to-day, but it 


is the general opinion that the article has not yet 


? 


touched bottom ;”’ “ Coal-tar has changed hands 


easily, but feathers are extremely heavy ;’’ ‘‘ There 

is considerable depression in spirits, and gunpowder 

will not go off ;’’ ‘Opium is taken freely, but with- 
* 


out noticeable improvement. 
i 


Ail this slang, for it appears to be no better, 1s 





AN LADY'S Bt K 
G to the uninitiated, who naturally wonder how 
coffee can feel languid, why sugar should be an 


mated, what the object of molas-es in looking up 


can possibly be, and by what earthly means pig 


They 
y pr bable, but 


iron can become buoyant. regard t 





pression ot spirits as ve assume 


that the gunpowder which will not go off cannot 


be very good, and that feathers Which are heavy 


must be mixed with hiddeu substances of greater 
gravity. 
All descriptions of business have their technical 


pect arilies inevery language, and among all 


ple; but it 


vexatious o 


peo- 
is a question Whether a great deal of 


bscurity is not caused by a too great in- 


dulgence in an unnecessarily mysterious vocabu- 


lary. Moratin shows up a pompous scholar who, 


on being asked for an opinion by ignorant persons, 


sententiously delivers an address in Latin; but, 
condescendu y> adds Pe ro lo dire a Vins. en 
griego para mayor claridad.’’-—* But, to make it 
clearer, | will explain it to you in Greek 

Th manner of ¢ ing letters ts different among 
different nations. Lord Chesterfield thought that 
the words at the beginning and end of a letter 
meant nothing; but he never attempted to prove 
that such ought to be the case. And yet a great 
deal is conveved by he mode of address at the be- 
ginning and end of a letter. “ Szr,’’ is formal 
and distant Dear Str implies cordiality and 
good te g My dear si manifests afleec- 
tionate but re pecttul familiarity. “ My dear 
John ol My dear Thomas,” is still more cor- 
dial; but My dear J or “ My dear Tom,” 
is the wltimatum of atlectionate freedom. To go 
further Wu dearest Maria,” Vy sweetest Lou- 
tsa,’’ or My angelic darling,’ would be to out- 


limits of 


and I 


to enter on such delicate ground 


my subject, there- 
tore dec ine 


At the end of an epistle, there is also much differ- 


ence between the several gradations of etiquette 
and friendship. ‘ Your most obedient servant,”' 
“ Your faithful servant,’ “* Yours truly,’ “ Yours 
faithfully,” Yours respectfully.” &c. Then, 
again, there are, “ Thine till death,’ “ Thine for 


ever,’ ** Thane eternally,” all of which latter mean, 





ly, “ Thine tell after marriage. 
The Spaniards close their communications gene- 


rally with letters standing for certain words, as for 


exainple, “ S. S. S., Q. B.S. M. ;” meaning, « Su 
sezuro servtdor, que besa sus manos,’ or Your 
faithful servant who kisses your hands.’ 

The French say “ Agreez, Monsieur ; mes salu- 


tations respectueuses or amicales “ Recetve, str, 


my respectful or friendly salutations.” 
There is an old and ill-natured saying in Spanish, 


to this effect, as alluding to pronunciation :— 


El 


El Frances, de 


Espaiiol es el idioma de los Dioses; 
las damas; 

El Italiano, de los cantores; 

El Ingles, de los comerciantes, y 

El Aleman, de los caballos. 
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The 
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Spanish is the language of the Gods; own way, and all pull different ways. But the day 
Fret of ladies ; may come When steam Ww place nation so near to 
Ati of singers 5 n 1, and Ww » link mankind in bonds of brother- 
. of merchants; and hood l love, t as there will be but one feeling 
lit n, Ol horses. 1 
or sentiment p all classes towards each 
‘ ’ ! 
nee a other, so also may there not in time be only one 
leed a strange world. Every one has his : ) 
-- ~27eo + — - 
; eT ALART . — —— 
4 4 a ee «=A LN + ‘ N Viti. 
! } a T : ’ } 
- f this bold m t and serene, 2 I I ¢ li o’er man’s dreams his latest moments 
> 
1c. 8 ; e is s ‘ 
p Till L S 1 radiant | ms shall all life’s woes 
¢ 4 ep 
ws W P 8 " Thew lose their place, these mountains crumbling 
s reat « sling ry full 
And Adam’s sinning race hear Gabriel’s clarion call 
ire, was this eradte lace? 
tell ‘ Ll rac ? 1 — 
“ May wealth erect ar Ww i this calm abode? 
= = sw . growing And ¢ icering skill run here its iron road ?’ 
of , ass ‘ > 
ve repaid maternal te : . . 
. ‘Whoe’er from city change — Minerva’s modern 
! 8 place to wate 
school— 
eye unk in the bDeaulices round this F : 
Would | an iron track, or drive the twisting mule, 
Ont retired domain—k w ’tisR i's seat 
time, I never knew parental care, 5 . e not within its shades with Plutus’ searching 
I i I the smullest share 4 fee 
: k untiring eve I ve cast To mar with ruthless hands the sylvan glories here 
s. the w lis ool. and tow’ ring Wit lt Midas touch, and learn that Hand to 
fear 
1 found their spring, or this rose out the Which filled the eireling from its deep flowing 
gepring 
ng Tland Divine gave me this rocky birth ing voice to ring, 
y stars r advent anthem sung ts laughing silver 
ps by angels sweetly rung.”?’ 
+g eet the ea liest 
Ww dark eye this gl is scene sur- 
4 f His love 
watching cease—thy visage passaway?’?’ hter scenes above, 
And w er this d i n \ gz 
br " 
Dwell on it heavenly home, whe endless ¢ ies 
™ blaze.”? 
oe 
mwTrT TT ATA . mram 
in i + . i 1 be 
BY MRS. MAT ARTHUR. 
e sat among the whisp’ring woods, ) * T will win a radiant future! 
With wild wers at her feet It shall glow with « 8 rare 
fr it e glossy leaves And the great and f e earth 
4 ir soft and sweet; ? S pour t s there 
tn em or tl Im oO is it nota ious 
Ha i i the la s thought— This ng 
eper, fulle That gladde \ its lianey, 
bi tnere 1f8s madic And warms me wi Ss ire 
‘ n rose fore her right ‘No wave loubt shal ld me 
As dreams of h pe can be Fr ¢ nt I eto win 
wakened toa new delight Nor w I heed the w ’s applause 
Her fancy bold and free: When satisfied within 
r n of fame and glory, 2 I will pass thr gh all the lows 
W » years of toil were flown, Tha ‘ und wat 
nallt wenrl ess wns past, " A niv | t < SS past 
And brightness all her own. ? When reigns for me the day.”? 





mirr : . _— _ 


E was an old house stan gon the west of 

green that had been « v deserted 

ist SIX years Its ow I | wrecked his 
1 a lot of wild l W illewemoe 
tten by the Tex ‘ | written in 


He hadn't been there more ian a@ month 
( le is I rselz hii on the hot 
[ G es and d p ted him safe and 
a@ six feet sand pit Alas p r Yorick! « r 
Kush,”’ which was the nam e of the Texas 
ig a room f a law i and also other 
r th storage me g ! umber, and 
wi 11 had taken on eX ition against 
unfortunate de I I 3 i Visit to this 
one day tor the purpose of hiring it, should it 

ua 
It was a soft, delicious, Claude afternoon, with 
sunshine toned down to almost a silver tint, and 





ear landscape = in psing a ve woven 


of mist and sun, that I turned my steps towards the 


old house It was with somewhat of a m sgiving 
that I did so, for, reader, the hous vad lately ac- 


age boy Ss ot 


g haunted. I can’t say I believed the story, but 
still I felt a little nervous al it exploring the re- 
cesses of the old lonely build g Shaking off my 
fears, however, | approached the door steps. The 


aspect ol 


I 
The weat 


ruin here was deplorabi 


poor stoop There was only <« step remaining 
The aperture within, boxed up so ge, looked 
grim. Two or three long grass les, pale from 
pining for the light id struggled up, and a nettle 

whicn had crept under from the grassy margin out- 
side, had ‘ound itself constrained to grow, and had 
stretched out two great horny leaves like the wings 
of a dying bat. It had evidentl) mg been ng 


for fresh air, and the crumbling away of the 








which Was of recent occurrence had re te 
< vling ‘ The abyss und eath iked like 

a le of the toad and snake, and turning away 
my gaze I tried the front door Merely to see what 
noises the knocker would produce, [ lifted the 


ved brass, shaped in the form of a spread eagle. 





blow sounded throu the deserted house as 


if the solitude brooding within swered. The 


great echoes clattered about ke some be ing sud- 


, 
awakened from slee rom room 


At last the rattling 


denly 
sound 
The 


dark and mouldy, 


to room in affricht 
ceased, and lifting the door-latch, I entered 


door opened into a narrow ha 


9R0 
252 
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and before me was another door, with two others 











ateach hand. Choosing the former, [ turned it on 
its hinges, and found a flight of stairs descet g 
into the cellar I went down. and found mys« m 
dan p da less \ was ank gioom aro ! 1e 
At length my eye became accustomed to the black- 
ness, i l, gradually, out nes of objects comme ced 
creeping into sight This was caused by a pale, 
Spectral ght t t st through a narrow ng 
aperture in the walls to admit the air The shape 
of an old recess to hold wo« st glimmered on 
my view Phen a broken-legge buck and the 
remains of a rusty saw appeared. A shapeless 
heap, emitting a dull glimmer, then caught mv eve 
littering a nook, which soon resolved é ya 
collec { tractured bottles \ irg i 

ly ng on its side in the 1 die of the « en or 
next appeared. All told of des n lreari- 
ness, and [ ascended the stairs, after gian¢ iz at 
the ceiling, which appeared to be composed of 
huge, rough rafters, crossing and re smug like 
an enormous web | ascended the creak stairs, 


} ] 











and, pushing open the door again, found myself in 
the ha I then entered at one of t d s be- 
fore noticed. It led me into a large, naked apart 
ment, evideutly one of the sitting-rooms \ goldea 
eye of sunshine glows n the middle of one the 
closed window-shutters, occasioned | 1e ¢ ing 
out of a Knot-hole shrunken from long d ess 
admitt a long izy ray, that shot direct ss 
the ro and dashed itself g ist ft ‘ te 
wa Three or four other misty qu beans 
darted thr gh narrow clefts and crevices in the 
shutters, some splint g on the dusty fl aud 
sol splashing ce the fi i nst Wi A 
large blue-bottle fl r ived b he strug sun, 
was buzzing a ind, now up to the « ¢. now 
against the panes, which t ed as if si by a 
hali-stone awakening vy the sound sa ry 
chirp, an echo ce the drone of a g-pip It was 
evidently endeav to | eak pris taste the 
misty sweetness of the d Ww 1 On the dusty 

window Ss we troops ts kindred 2 dead 
on the macks, with the s ! ) Fe sp " 
ing upWw 1, famine being legibly w t I 

dry, attenuated bodies, and a large hu bee 

was lying on a stripe of red ribbon as on a 
state-bed, with three or four horse-flies around it 

as if a g¢ had expl ed there, surrour lb his 
attendants. Tired of the monotony of this room. | 

left it, and entered the 7] This ush- 

ered me into a room W considerable 


furniture There was 




















darned so 


aud putter 


i 








der the ¢ 


as almost to conceal the original colorings 
nof the fabric. A yellow chair, kneel- 
1 eflect of a fractured lin was by the 


osed window, and an old worn- 


rx sideboard was ranged at one side. 














One w V Was hall ex ed to th ght, occa- 
sioned the moiety ol S si er in fallen 
from m-eaten hing admitting a quantity of 
ght and dis ) ig a port 1 ot 1 \ ve-green 
and to per win lows of = J s 5 e, opp 
Site | arth, heaped with cinders and ashes 
gaped « es tull of t x me es— 
mem ol i i@ delgnis a fire laces 
now, - \ ished forevet Alas! Pp Aus 
smitten Iu how often hast tl 1 seated thyse 
by th S] \ gx fire with th I isehoid a ind 
thee \ the Winter Wind W gy Withor 
strong ist to th Inno : } ew } ist 
leit tl sv ent of bh ie ys 1 the soft 
happi 7a) ch nestles only under the I - 
tre J golden days o p pe vy we ud 
thee 1e World was brig Ah vd 
ferent 1 that bleak time w hig ‘ i 
and the rain beat upon thee, and the green pa ‘ 
ot ne W ered around thee! \ ferent 
when the d ep bell tolled its q t gf mu ( 
the vVillawe-green, te iz thee t it i 
lay the dead in the last hom our race! LV 
ior | g wife and thy brig ed \ i 
poor Rush!) side by side were 1 e from thy 
house a N gr my, dreary U slat 
by sid ve they deposite i et l u 
went a stricken man, pr Rush, a ve for 
thee ' ind w i thou didst wend Vay to t 
land of pe, many we the vod wishes breathed 
for thy we ire Death hath now s Ken ( 
and t rrave is far from thy once vd ere 
and tl \ 1 graveyard where tl ne-suflering 
wife and | t-haired boy sleep the ist sieep of 
\ but enough of this I shut to the 
1 lett 1 carpet and t et ] 
cna 1the mould ¢ bullet I left 1 ( c- 
ened h 1 fhe room was tull of sad rec eC 
tions, ¢ Li te them there. 

Stuml gy 1 ug the hall, I at last reac d the 
stairs, and ascended These stairs were in the 
craziest s aginable. Each one « ttered out 
a diff t note to the touch of m i t ( 
groaned a ural bass, another squeaked a shri 
treble, another led off in a tenor iis, as usua 
carried the < nd every fifth one droned out a 
nasal ¢ ite A perfect tune was played by the 
time I re: t the last step. A sort of corrid 
now me eyes, With four rooms opening around 
Ihese were doubtless bed-rooms. I opened 1 
door of Sure enough—one of the sleeping 
apartments of the poor, vanished household. <A 
guantity of straw glistened, bright and yellow, in 
one corne! n ther, a single downy feather 





al 


one rem 


delicate th 


posed the 





ained That 


ng the many hearts that com- 


little, fragile, soft, 


sircle of this stricken and desolate roof- 
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tree—how touching, how sad, how full of heart 

searching trull Man is of all God’s works the 
most perfect, and yet how perishing : ‘« He spring- 
eth up, as it were, as a flower, and at noon he is 
cut down and withereth! God of our race! how 


and yet to what 








a destiny I we spend 1 ives have thy 
mercy and loving ki ss made us the | ' An 
eternal heaven in thy sacred presence ( soling 
thought! And sh we st thy face ind wear 
V ngs and touch i s, and kneel w l v s be 
fwre thy gior is 1 e? Yes, the answe comes 
we Wash away ou ns thy blood, thou Lamb 
of God, and take u 1 us “the yoke which 1s 
easy ind “1 I | “ 1 is eht.’’ 
Yes, if we walk in the | 1 Which et before 
< bright \ W ech os ‘ to the 
pe ct da O a 4 soling 
p! - 
I left the « ] urne mv face p tie steps 
‘ o ¢ ently et By this t } 
g tli deci g | that 1 day 
was well nigh done knew not what splendor | 
ha lost 1 this « e tror the sunset, which 
was doubtless a beautiful one, as these Claude days 
gener y steep theme s 1 brightness toward 
their close it con 1 myself with the retlec- 
1 i it could Zt t ein nas ng as I listed, 
m the g et W vs And authors, as a the 
wi dk ws ive iar pe / ti ir 
rets Did t tie t Johnson, that levis n 
of the i deeps iter write his “© Ra 
st s rone ¢ \ a not ~ Goldy ve nearly 
all his U ia r? Did not the illustriou Be- 
ranger spend his im one with his sweet, 
I Lisette c e used to “ blind the win- 
w with her shaw Ah, rogue Berange ' ah 
' 
Sal rog 
But why garrets ! authors, in despite of these 
examples ild be s ivinous words, I am at a 
loss to underst ( i ier Words, W te- 
rature and pove d ery should be inse parably 
blended, I « rol te In my case, it has not been 
so Literature has been to me a guardian ange 
In my youth, she w hor eraph, girt with 
golden wings e golde wings of hope The 
misty future was lL by li magic into a gor 
g is are t 1 i sunset heaven, W 1 the 
pomp of st é | splendor of crims and 
purple cl id ‘ vermingled Litera- 
ture placed int ! humble pen, and bade 
me write [ wrote \ t I felt. ar my pen ran 
ke a steed { the t ove h sm 1, white 
pearly paper, W t1 b ’ wed like tl sun 
att ntide dt s tl bed as j btning 
was di ting thr rh their iWosities In the ! pihs 
of mv sorrow, lite ture cheered me. She sn hed 
m\ path, s e piucke ! thorns trom my } ow, 
she gave me home and f nds, and station and re- 
gard. She clove f me a way through the rock 
of this wor s success, and made me me, the 
poor, obscure, humble, shrinking, modest boy, a 
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man And gold, even gold, she has not withheld 
It is true she has not, like the Roman soldiery, 


thrown upon me a golden shield, which as frequent- 


vy crushes as adorns, but she has given me reason- 


able has 


head 


which 


ust compensation. And when my foot 


been aweary, and my eye dazzled and my 
burning with the heat of the desert-path, 


once I trod in the days of my youth, she, the bright 


] 





ange ke the Saviour-bird in that g 


and poem of 


Southey’s, ‘¢‘ Thalaba,’’ stretched over me her green 


wings, softening the sunshine into a tender glow, 
steeping my foot in sweet shadow, and cooling my 
throbbing temples with the delicious fanning of 


those same emerald pinions. Honor, then, to litera- 


e! She my ribbon, my star !’* and to her will 


I cling Ay, “until death doth us part! 
First, however, I took a survey of the room 
here was one window, as before observed, with 
all the lower panes out. A huge, mottled spider 


1ad woven his gray net athwart the u 
had to 


f dust, causing it to look 


pper panes, 


i Which it managed catch all the float 


speck ike a woven loom 


t 


In the midst of his fortress, he lay coiled up like a 


dark lump, evidently on the watch for some adven- 


turous fly As I glanced over it, sure enough, a 


blue bottle buzzed past me, and was caught in an 


nstant in the slimy, furzy snare. ‘The spider darted 


ce thought upon him, striking first one sharp claw 
and then another into its writhing body, the wings 
all the time vibrating like alow wind. At last the 
whizzing Wings were fettered, and the poor victim 
gave up the ghost. I turned my gaze around once 
more. A battered fiddle stood against a worm-eaten 


a bow with one strin 
A ot 


rickets stood and reclined around in t! 


beam, and was lying prone 


ected 


ie easiest posi- 


beside it number chairs affl with the 


limbs could assume. All 
m. I forget 


ial 


tions that their dislocated 


was ruin, wreck, and desolat must not 


a broken bottle or two, or a > demijohn lying 


perdu in a dusky nook 


Whilst I was taking this inventory of my garret, 


suddenly, I heard a loud whizzing, and, looking in 


the direction of the sound, 1 saw a tremendous 
hornet, of the true, fierce yellow breed. shooting 


nrougn one 


of the open panes stra ght into the room. 


and 


He was evidently very angry 
there did he dart, 


against 


wolfish for a fight. 
Here and now and 
head 


more wrathy at every blow he experienced. 


then striking 


his a beam or the ceiling, growing 


As he 
went along like a famished panther, I heard him 
wi 


sing, th the braying of a trumpet— 


‘“Tama yellow hammer, 


lam! 
And [ ’ve come from my nest in the barn, 


I have 


To sting and fight like the deuce— 
Just s 
Who w ts to fight? 


For Lama true yellow hammer 
WwW 
Who wants t 


my flag of orange and my rapier of delicate steel. 


»? 


be stung 


eee 


— 


WA © 


Ww 
Let him come, ¢ 
Yea, verily! 


Is like ak 


give him what he wants, 


itten in the talons of a hawk! 


be stung 





The very p who wants my rapier of steel 
Stuck in im as a knife is stuck into a fat porker!”” 
(“God forbid!” says I. ‘Good hornet, don’t 
come here—now don’t !°’) 
Come out, ye poor devil, like a man and fight, 
Forl’r rue ye rw hammer, 
With my flag ind rapier of delicate steel ! 





fell ye like an ox i 


»uxe of the butcher! 


oor devil, ba 


I’m ready 


And, suiting the action to the word, he darted 





straight at my forehead. I ducked, involuntarily, 
and the fierce demon whizzed past me with such 
venom that his impetus carried him clean through 
the pane. I looked out and saw him, as if disgusted 


with my cowardice, buzzing swiftly towards the 


old dilapidated barn near by, as if to carry 
‘* His flag of orange and rapier of delicate steel’? 
back to his 
‘¢ Nest in the barn”? 


in fierce triumph. 


I had hardly congratulated myself on my escape 





from the blow of the y w bully, before I heard a 
second buzz, and, looking again, I saw a great wa-p 
coming through the pane He cari his ng 
shanks below him like the parachute to a balloon, 
whilst his waist, small as Miss K.’s (1 be of 
Saratoga seemed as if it would break asunder 
He, too, seemed inflamed with spite against poor 


} 
i 


W ithout 
face, and 
ek. 


l aimed a blow at the dark fiend and struck him at 


me, and he approached like a winged fury. 


any preliminary words, he darted at my 


: , ' 
a sting, like the prick of a pin, smarted on my ch 


my feet, and saw him crawl off with tra g wing 


to a dark corner of the garret I retreated to an 


opposite nook and prepared for another encounter ; 
, 


but there | saw a li 
fr 


ttle hich had 


firefly, w 
to 


wandered 
death, and 


} 


h his green, translucent, throl 


from the green, frightened saying 


light 


ne 
ng 


plainly, wit 


«Oh, don’t kill me, good friend! for I ’m the 
summer light of the twilight, kindling up the blos- 
soms and making the greensward sparkle for the 


feet of the fairies. Don’t kill me, then, good friend, 
now dont!”’ 

Scorning such “ small deer,’’ I turned away and 
looked out of the window. 

Ah, the vellow moon! 

Delicious! 
ly in the middle of the sky. 


glowed the golden beauty—delicious- 


beauty: 


mus leader of the ski 


ey legions! 





leams in the blue, 











. ar aromr 
-Fe T ¥ 


Thou hero of a thousand spears ! 


Or rather thou art (changing thy sex) Diana, huntres 
amidst the starry woods, 

With thy pearly quiver on thy shoulder, 

Aud thy silver arrows glittering at thy back. 





Moon of the heavens! sweet moon of the shining h 
vens! 
Thou dost look now upon the broad ocean, 
That h like the 
leans on the neck of her lover 


eavest bosom of a maiden when s! 


1c 


Broad is the path thou hast painted on the polished and 
glittering ocean ; 

And the white sails look like the wing of a seraph 
spread in brooding quiet, 


With the song of the mariner sounding in joy over the 
breast of the ocean. 

Thou lookest on the gray desert, 

And the camel kneels on the sand, and the Arab lies 
prone in the shade 


Of the palm by the sparkling fountain ; 


The pillar of Persopolis stripes the white sand, and 
the arch 

Sends like a fractured bow 

Over the broken tomb. 


Thou lookest down through the forest, 


And the 
way dreams of the antlered deer; 


ne 


hunter lays hi id on his arm and straig 


and 


her 


The cabin gleams out from the grove of chestnuts, 


the hunter’s wife listens for the foot-tread of 
hunter; 

The t 
the pine-top 

All is holy 

Thou lookest upon the crowded city, 


And 


maby hushes its wail, and the wind dies away 


silence. 


a thousand roofs seem like the green summits of 


the unshorn mountain side, 
Where rank upon rank swell the summits, the summits 
: 
of pine on the mountain, 
The green mountain of a thousand trees. 
g 

Thou lookest upon the sylvan village, 
And the bri 


Thou lo 


aad pathways glitter with dew. 


kest upon the glen of the eagle, 


PLP PPP PDL ALP PAA AD 


ADDL 


And then dost shoot a delicate pencil of light 
Through the broken pane of this dusty garret. 
Oh moon ! 
Sweet moon! 


Pure moon of the beautiful heavens 

I was thus apostrophising the golden beauty, 
when { heard a loud knock, apparently from the 
Instantly, at 
the sound, the fiddle started and placed itself in a 


hammer, proceeding from the cellar. 


slanting attitude, the bow stood up and worked 


itself on one leg towards the fiddle, and then laid 


itself transversely along the strings. A second 
blow sounded, and a sawing commenced of most 
dolorous music. The chairs made a bow to each 
other, the bottles commenced curtseying, and the 
demijohn waddled out of its nook and began. Then 


The 


hammer struck its blows like the poundings of a 


struck up the weird and witehlike dance 
bass drum; the fiddle squeaked away, and the waltz 
went spinning around the dusky and partly moonlit 
the My head com- 
My feet began to stir, and I 


gurret like circles in water 


menced swimming 


launched away in the weird and witchlike dance. 


The garret echoed to the patter of our feet, and the 
My 


imbs trembled, and 


very moonlight undulated in waves of melody 
breath began to ooze away, my | 
my feet fairly ached with my exertions; and I was 


on the point of deserting the dance, when the knock- 


ing ceased, the fiddle rocked away to its nook, the 
bow fell off and lay prone beside it, and the chairs 


scuttled off to their respective positions. I turned, 
I ran from the garret, and, hurrying down stairs, 
burst open the front door, and found myself on the 
green margin of the village street that stretched 


itself to the stoop. 


This was ast time 


It 


the he old 
} 


is now demolished, anda 


that I entered 1 
h 


use by the green 


. . . beautiful lawr itha o ‘2 roll e ‘nds n the 
And the waterfall plunges in foam down the rock like beautiful lawn with a graceful roll extends from the 
the rush of a warhorse in battle. top of the orchard above to the village street, car- 
Pure and beautiful art thou. moon ! peted with grass and purple blossoms of the clover. 
Oh moor! Naught now remains to tell where stood, in its 
Sweet moon of the harmonized heavens! dark and weather-stained colors, “‘ THE OLD HOUSE 
»re and heantifn!l « hor or ’ , > ’ 
Pure and beautiful art thou, moon! BY TIE GREEN.” 
Thou lookest down upon the world, 
+ eee 
aA aT AT om m A a 
SONNET.—TO A. C. F. 
BY SAM AURENCE JAMES. 
I Town thee sage philosophers impart, And from the room immediately depart, 


im is poor without the wealth that lies 


ies that consecrate the ties 


m him from himself, and set apart 
For him the sympathy of yman’s heart, 
Tow h for pleasure and relief he flies: 


Ww 


Thou smil’dst assent; and th 
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lo ing house affairs. 
An 
Id 


answer calls concer! 


ment afterwards, I ‘d th 


s conceit, 


entertained ¢ gel unawares; 


an 
pot where late had been thy seat, 


upparition sat, and se 


emed to me 


re, ¢ ing 


friend, of thee | 


iart 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. Archy then hurried away to Balfour’s quarters, 
where he found the usual guard at the entrance 

“Td st thee », myself, false knig! > > ; 
PED mTSS ad, wee, EE - ~ But Balfour himself was absent, and our Benedict 


Of treason capital, against the State.’’ ; < 
: ‘ proceeded to seek him at his usual haunts. But he 


aw 


As Mad Archy Campbell dashed out of Charles- failed in the search at Barry’s domicile m Queen 


ton on the ensuing morning in his showy establish- Street; failed equally at the house of the beautiful 


ment, accompanied by Miss Paulina Phelps, he passed Harvey in Beaufair; and, after vain inquiries, here 


General Wilkinson, accompanied by two dragoons, 
assigned him by Balfour, as much perhaps by way 


and there, he at length obtained a clue which con- 
ducted him to the dwelling of Mrs. Singleton, in 


Church Street. But, before reachi: 





of guaranty of his return to the city as a guard of this point, he 
honor This precaution, however, proved jnsufli- contrived, in passing, to stop at Stock’s Quarters, 
cient, for the General having arrived at the Quarter and report events, which he could scarcely hope to 
House, and thrown himself on a bed for the pur- make so gratifying to the old major as they were to 
pose of taking his siesta, the house was surrounded himself. He found the major engaged at his toilet 
by a party of rangers, under the command of Colonel for the evening. A few words suiliced to empty his 


Walton, who, notwithstanding the General’s en- budget of the matter most interesting to himself 





deavors to make him comprehend his real position, “ Those guineas, Stock ; they are now absolutely 

and the relations established between himseif necessary to my establishment.”’ 

and Colonel Singleton, made him a prisoner, and ** What do you mean, fool ?”’ 

hurried him off with his previous prisoners, Major “Mean! That I am married, and to Paulina 

Proctor and his servant, across the Ashley. One Phelps. The Sultana is mine, and that saves me 

of the General’s dragoons was permitted to escape, the Sultan.” 

and the other was captured. * Don’t believe a word of it,’’ said Stock 
Meanwhile, Mad Arcny Campbell was rapidly “Very likely; but you will have to believe, in 

pursuing his way towards Goose Creek with Pau- fear and trembling, and pay for your slow faith in 

lina, determined, at all hazards, to win his wager. the bargain. We were hitched for life, man and 

Mad Archy’s strategy on this occasion was worthy wife, this very day, at the Goose Creek Parsonage, 

of his character. By a series of perjlous manceu- Ellington, the rector, presiding, and your humble 

vres, such as crossing a ditch, running down a servant submitting. You will hear all, soon enough 

arge hog, and passing between two trees within an I don’t want your guineas until you are satisfied ; 

inch of his axle, he succeeded in convincing the but that will be to-morrow. Please prepare ac- 

lady that she was indeed in the hands of a madman, cordingly.’ 

with whom her life was hardly safe; and, on their *“ Begone with you, for a madman as you are 


irrival at the parsonage at Goose Creek, the lady The thing ’s impossible !”’ 





heing half dead with terror, he fairly frightened the “IT grant you. But, nevertheless, quite true.’’ 

Reverend Edward Ellington into accepting Paulina’s ‘If it be so, by all the powers, I shall pray that 

silence as her assent, and they were incontiuently Harley may make you quite indifferent to your 

united in the holy bands of matrimony wife and my money. I'll help him to eut your 
On his return to the city, Mad Archy encountered 3} throat.” 

the dragoon whom Colonel Walton’s rangers had “T think your malice may lead you to it, very 
ermitted to escape, and thus became apprized of nearly. But talking of throat-cutting reminds m 


the General’s capture that General Williamson is in danger of a short 
We pass over unnecessary details The reader 2 cord, and five minutes only, to Say grace in it Ile 


will suppose the newly-married wife, “ so wildly was captured to-day, by Colonel Walton. with a 
wooed, so strangely won,”’ to have been safely and party, at the Quarter House. I am now looking 


quietly disposed of at her own habitation. Mad $ for Balfour, to give him the tidings.” 
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«“ Well, he will be grateful for them, no doubt 


Seek him at the Widow Singleton’s. He is there, 





now, pretty constantly. The star in the ascendant 
is Walton’s daughter. He will be delighted to 
show her how many are the obligations he owes to 
the family.”’ 
L “aVving 
, 


bell immediately proceeded to the designated dwell- 


the old major in no good humor, Camp- 


where he found Balfour, in no pleasant humor 
But, when he heard the in- 


at ine 


telligence brought by Mad Archy, he was aghast 


interruption. 


{t took him no long time to learn all the particulars, 
and to anticipate all the consequences. 

‘Great Heavens !’’ said he ; ** Walton will hang 
him !”” 
y | was the cool reply. “ When a 
man turns traitor to his colors, hanging proves a 
part of the understanding. It is the peril always 
incurred in such cases.”’ 

« But we must save him if we can.”’ 

“If they mean to hang him at all, it is probably 
too late. 


forests to render much delay necessary.” 


Rope and tree are too convenient in our 


‘They may delay, with the view to a formal 
trial. A provincial colonel will seldom venture on 
eny such decided measure as execution without 
trial.’’ 

“ According to all accounts, Walton is an excep- 
tion to this rule. The surprise and capture show 
boldness enough here, within five miles of the 
city; and why this audacit 
to ma 


‘Granted. 


y, unless they designed 





ke an example of the captive ? 

But a hurried execution will afford 
no such example as they require. They will aim 
at an ostentatious exhibition of their justice. In 
that 


» } ne 
tp Is Our hope, 


We must move promptly, Camp- 
ll. Do you get your command in readiness. Go 
to Major Fraser, instantly, and let him call out a/Z 
To-horse, a 


There is no time to be 


the cavalry of the garrison ll of you, 


and scatter in pursuit. 





His commands were instantly obeyed ; and, strip- 
ping the city of all its horse, Major Fraser led his 


forces that very night 


n pursuit of our partisans 
Mad Archy was hurried away with his squadron, 
with a moment only allowed for leave-taking with 
He bore the necessity 


his wife. like a philosopher 


of the Stoic order. Holding the lady in an embrace 
rather more fervent than scrupulous, he bade her 
be of good cheer, and show the courage proper to 
a soldier’s wife. 

“These rebels shall pay for our privations, Pau- 
lina! I almost wish that I were a Cherokee, that 
I might be justified in bringing you a score of scalps 
for your bridal trophies! But, if there be any sooty 
captives to be taken, you shall have spoil enough. 
There, my beauty! One more smack! Remem- 
ber, if I perish, Stock has no claim upon my Ara- 
bian, and you have a claim for fifly guineas upon 
him. I may die in your debt, Paula-Paulina, but 


Smack !” 





not in his. There ’s another! 


And with this characteristic speech and parting, 
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Mad Archy hurried from the dwelling, leaving his 
wife quite unprepared to determine whether his 
death in battle would be really an evil or a blessing 
We must in charity conclude that her reflections 
were finally put at rest by conclusions favorable to 
their mutual future. 

We must not forget what took place between 
Balfour and Katharine Walton, when, after the de- 
parture of Archy Campbell, be returned to the 
apartment where he had left her. He had been, as 


urging indirectly a suit which 


we may conjecture, 
her reserve had too much discouraged to suffer him 
to pursue a policy more frank. He had been doing 
the amiable, after his fashion, for a good hour be- 
fore Campbell had appeared. In this aspect, his 
deportment had been forbearing and unobtrusive ; 
his solicitude had been as gentle and delicate as 
was possible to his nature; marked, indeed, by a 
degree of timidity which had been steadily on the 
increase from the moment when his interest first 
began in the lady and her fortunes. The control- 
ling dignity of her character had sensibly coerced 
and checked the presumption natural to his, and he 
was thus, perforce, compelled to submit to an in 
fluence which he felt as a curb, from which he 
would have found it a real pleasure to break 
aw: 
fect other objects even more grateful to him than 


if, in doing this, he should not thereby per- 





the license which he loved. On the present occa- 
sion, the tidings brought him of Williamson’s cap- 
ture and of Walton’s agency in that event, were 
suggestive to his mind of a mode of accounting 
with the danghter of the rebel in such a way as 
not to compromise his own suit, yet to enable him 
in some degree to exercise his freedom. 

“ Miss Walton,”’ he said, with serious counte 
nance, ‘my esteem for you comes greatly in con- 
flict with my duty 

‘“ How so, sir?”’ 

«You cannot know how indulgently I have for- 
borne in your case already, to the great annoyance 


YW 


of all the loyalists in the garrison. But I have just 


received intelligence which makes it almost criminal 
fur me to regard any of your name with favor.” 
« Indeed, sir,” curiously, but with a smile 

«“ Yes, indeed, Miss Walton. 


W hat of my father ?’’ more anxiously 


Your father—”’ 
“ Ah, sir! 
“He seems resolute to deprive his friends of all 

power of saving him or serving his daughter.”’ 


A pause. He was answered only with a smile. 


«“ You do not seem curious, Miss Walton ?”’ 

“Well, sir, since you desire it—what of my 
father ?”’ 

‘He has done that, Miss Walton, which, in the 
case of any other rebel, would conduct all his con- 
nections to the Provost, and work a complete for- 
feiture of all their possessions, and of all hope of the 
future favor of our sovereign. He has audaciously 
surprised and captured General Williamson, almost 
within sight of the garrison.”’ 

«“ General Williamson was a traitor to his coun 


try! I see nothing in this but the act of an open 
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vemy; and such my father has frankly avowed 
himself to your sovereign and his armies.”’ 
But General Wi 


* Very true. liamson, if a traitor 


to the rebel cause, is true to that of his sovereign. 


lf a hair of his head sufiers at the hands of your 


father, I fear, Miss Walton, that his pardon will be 
unpossible.”’ 


« It 


ink of his pardon when the attitude of my father 


will be time enough, Colonel Balfour, to 
shall be that of supplication.” 

The maiden answered proudly Balfour’s reply 
was made with a deliberate gravity, which had its 
eflect on his hearer in her own despite. 

** And you may very soon behold him in that atti- 
tude, Miss Walton; needing and entreating mercy 
without finding it. I have been compelled to order 
out my entire cavalry in pursuit. They will spare 
no speed—they will forego no efforts for the recap- 
ture of General Williamson and the destruction of 
the rebel squadron. Should they succeed, which is 
bighly probable—should your father fall into their 
hands, I shall not be able to answer for his life. It 


will need all my eflorts—and I shall labor in the 


very teeth of duty, if I strive to save him from his 


fate. What shall move me to these exertions ?— 
why should I so labor in his behalf? There is but 
one consideration, Miss Walton—but one! Your 
band—your heart—your affections, in return for 


those which I now proffer you 

He took her hand as he spoke these words; but 
she instantly withdrew it from his grasp 

* Colonel Balfour, let me entreat you to be silent 
on this subject, and at such a moment as the pre- 


’ 


“ait You describe my father to 


2 In a situation 


i great danger. 1 am not prepared to believe in 


this danger. But, if your report be true, it is nei- 


ther a proof of your affection nor your magnanimity 


vat I sh 


incture 


yuld be addressed to this etlect, and at this 


Let me beg your forbearance You have 


given me suflicient cause for sad thought—for appre- 


hensions which forbid all considerations of the sub- 


‘tt of which you speak.”’ 
‘But you do not forbid the subject ?’’ he asked, 


«And of what avail that I should? I have al- 


ready more than once entreated your forbearance 


[ could hope that my command wou d be regard- 


ed when my entreaty is not, the words should be 


I tell 


ibject is ungracious to me—that you only give me 


spoken. Is it not enough that you that the 


pain—that I cannot see you in the character which 
you assume ?”’ 


Miss 


Walton, I love you as fervently as man ever yet 


“It is no assumption. It is felt—it is real ! 


loved woman 


He threw himself at her feet, and again endea- 


vored to possess himself of her hand. She rose 
calmly, and with dignity 
‘*Co'onel Balfour, this must not be! I must 


ave you. I cannot entertain your suit. That you 


may be sure that I am sincere, know that my aflee- 


tions are wholly given to another.’’j 


s 


“ What!’ 
to anger, Which he did not endeavor to 


You 


he cried, with an impatience almost 
amounting 


conceal—* what! is it then true? are en- 


gaged to that rascally Singleton ? 
‘* Enough, Colonel Balfour! This was not neces- 
sary to satisfy me of your character, and teach me 


In 


I shall much preter that we should not meet.’’ 


what is due to mine. I leave you, sir. future, 


“ You will repent this haste, Miss Walton !”’ 
“[ may sufler for it, sir.” 


‘* By the Eternal, but you shad/ suffer for it 


She waved her hand with dignity, bowed her 


ly, and passed into an inner apartment 
He 


door 


head slight 
The lips of Balfour were firmly set together 
ol 


maiden had departed; then, 


watched, with fiery hostility, the 


eyes 


through which the 


after the pause of a few seconds, striking his fist 
fiercely upon the table, he exclaimed— 


“She shal/ pay for this !”’ 

In the next moment, he darted out of the dwell- 
ing, and made his way, with mixed feelings, which 
left him doubtful where to turn, towards the resi- 


dence of la belle Harvey. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Masor FRraZER, with an ample force, as we have 
already seen, left Charleston on the evening of the 
day whose events we have just narrated, in pursuit 
Solonel Walton His fi 


sisted of various detachments, who pursued differ 


of ( and his party ree con- 


ent routes, and Mad Archy Campbell was in com 
mand of the strongest 
Meantime, Colonel Walton had selected for his 


temporary camp a very pretty spot on the east bank 


of the Combahee. His own quarters were taken 
up in the dwelling-house of a plantation which his 
comfortable habitation 


troops occupied, an airy, 


the proprietors of which were in exile. His senti 
nels and videttes were so place d as to secure all the 
avenues to the place, and his scouts ranged freely 
for a considerable distance around it. With ordi- 
nary vigilance on the part of the subordinates, t 

d be 


and the commander 


whom these duties were assigned, there cou 
no possible danger of surprise ; 
of the party, feeling himself secure, was enabled to 
bestow his attention upon his several prisoners. 

After conversing with Major Proctor, and decid- 
ing to dismiss him on the following morning, he 
learnt from McKelvy, one of his officers, that Proc- 
tor’s faithless servant John had made his escape 
It was at this moment that Proctor first learnt that 
John had been captured, and his vexation at this 
discovery was scarcely less than Colonel Walton 
at the man’s escape 

After ordering a pursuit of the fugitive, Colonel 
Walton 
old Madeira, not at all apprehensive that Jonn 
would be able to bring his enemies upon him, a: 


had decided to d —— 


sat down with Proctor to take a glass ot 


“amp before sunset. in the cou 














versation which ensued with Colonel Walton, Proc- 
tor succeeded in prevailing upon the colonel to use 
his best efforts for saving General Williamson from 
the summary punishment which the rangers were 
anxious to inflict upon him. 

Proctor then informed Walton of the unpleasant 
situation in which he himself was placed, by his 
supposed connivance in the colonel’s escape from 
the hands of the executioner at Dorchester. 

Meanwhile, the servant John was encountered by 
the British detachment under the command of Mad 
Archy Campbell, whom he informed that Colonel 
Walton, with but fifty men, was within seven miles 
of the spot where Campbell, with sixty dragoons, 
was at that moment. The treacherous rascal added 
that his master was with Colonel Walton, but appa- 
rently not so much a prisoner as a friend and ally 
Mad Archy, of course, dashed forward, at speed, ia 
the direction indicated by John. 

While this was passing, Colonel Walton and his 
officers were engaged in a formal trial of General 
Williamson. This unfortunate officer could make 
no defence in the least degree satisfactory to the 
court ¢ ymposed of Colonel Walton’s officers ; but 
finally appealed to the superior tribunal of Gene- 
ral Marion or General Greene, in order to gain 
time for his exculpation by the intervention of Colo- 
nel Singleton. He was then allowed a private in- 
terview with Colonel Walton; but, while he was 
explaining his real position to the colonel, Mad 
Archy, with his dragoons, came upon them, after 


cutting up the negligent sentinels, and made pri- 





soners of the whole party. 

On the same day which was distinguished by the 
rescue of Williamson and the capture of Colonel 
Walton, Lieutenant Porgy, of Singleton’s command, 
and the young ensign, Lance Frampton, arrived at 


the cottage of Mrs. Griffith, with the sad intelli- 


gence of her husband’s death. They also bore the 
letter of Colonel Singleton, and the gold which had 
been sent to the widow. The poor woman and her 
pretty daughter Ellen were overwhelmed with 
grief at this sad intelligence ; and while the lieute- 
nant was attempting to reconcile the widow to her 
loss, by suggesting the most obvious topics of con- 
solation, Ellen, accompanied by Lance, who had 
been similarly engaged on the outside of the cottage, 
suddenly entered with the intelligence that a party 
of British dragoons were approaching the cottage. 
There was no time to be lost. The officers re- 
treated to the neighboring woods for concealment. 
Reconnoitering the party of the enemy from this 
point, Lance discovered that they held Colonel 
Walton as a captive; being, in fact, the fortunate 
troop of Mad Archy Campbell. 
stantly mounting and conveying intelligence of the 


Lance was for in- 


colonel’s capture to Colonel Singleton ; but the epi- 
decided to remain in his covert 


had departed; and, meantime, 


curean lieutenant 
till the 
busied himself in 
and utensils for which he had brought into the 
thicket on his hasty flight from the cottage. 


dragoons 
cooking a dinner, the materials 


In 


Two 


dragoons came upon him, a skirmish ensued, in 


this design, however, he was disappointed. 


which the British troopers were deteated, at the 
expense of some hard knocks and a shot ; and the 
two American officers, without completing their 
mission at the cottage, were obliged to mount their 
horses in haste and make their escape. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tue night appointed for the great ball of Colonel 
Cruden at length came round, and at a tolerably 
early hour in the evening—for great parties in that 
day commenced some hours sooner than at present 
—the guests began to crowd the spacious and well 
known mansion of General Pinckney, on East Bay. 
This venerable and stately dwelling still stands, one 
of the many memorials which the city of Charles- 
ton has to show, in proof of the troubles and chang- 
ing scenes of that period of revolution. As we have 
already mentioned, it had fallen to the lot of Colonel 
Cruden, who fondly anticipated such a permanence 
of title as no caprices of revolution could disturb. 
The dwelling, on the to, was 


splendidly illuminated “ from minaret to porch.” 


occasion referred 
The spacious gardens were draped with lights, 
which were multiplied and reflected a thousand 
times at the extremity of each avenue, from pyra- 
midal lustres of shining steel bayonets, burnished 
muskets, and sabres grouped in stars and crescents. 

This féte was the great display of the season. It 
was attended, accordingly, by all who felt a becom- 
ing loyalty, and by many who only sought to dis- 
play it. There were others, besides, whom policy 
or the love of pleasure drew to the assemblage, but 
who did not sympathize with the common sentiment 
of the company. In the former category, hither 
also came Mrs. Singleton and Katharine Walton, 
governed, in doing so, by considerations of prudence, 
which were greatly in conflict with every political 
dwelt their 
They were not without countenance from 


and social sentiment which within 
bosoms. 
others, their friends and relations. Witty and mis- 
chievous as ever, Mrs. Brewton was the life of the 
circle whither she went, and made merry with the 
spectacle which she had not the stoicism to avoid. 
Balfour quickly attached himself to Katharine 
Walton, in spite of the angry glances cast upon them 
both by da belle Harvey, who looked her loveliest 
Balfour 


was in the best spirits, though it was remarked that 


that night, and, seemingly, looked in vain 


the subdued and grave features of Katharine pro- 
mised him no encouragement. She had evidently 
come with the determination to endure, passively, a 
certain degree of annoyance in regard to certain 
leading necessities, and her air was that of a resig- 
nation, where will, though sufficiently determined, 
was yet held in abeyance. Her passiveness of tem- 
He regarded her seeming 
in his favor when 


per deceived Balfour. 


submission as an indication 
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greater privileges were to be implored; and his 
satisfaction in this conviction almost rendered him 
It was in the midst of his attentions, pro- 
menading one of the several thronged apartments, 
She was walk- 


gallant. 


that he was passed by the Harvey. 
She caught the eye of Bal- 
As 


they passed slowly, restrained by the crowd, she 


ing with Major Stock. 
four, and her eye flashed with increasing fires. 


whispered him— 


‘It is war, then, between us ?”’ 


‘Why should it be ?”’ 
“Who is not fur me is against me'’’ she an- 
swered, through her closed teeth. ‘* Beware, Colo- 


nel Balfour! I always told you that your danger 
You shall pay for all this !”’ 


face—he 


Was from a woman 


her laughed; and 


He laughed—full in 


the next moment the crowd separated them. She 
regarded his retreating form but a moment. and with 
a glance full of malignant passion, that might have 
taught even a bolder nature than Balfour that her 


threat was something to be teared. But he was one 





of those men whom good success and prosperity 
make forgetful of all prudence. He was quite too 
much enamored of Katharine to care a straw what 
the of 


baffled love or hate in the bosom of his former mis- 


were feelings vexation, disappointment, 
tress. 

«“ What had you to whisper so lovingly to Bal- 
four ?’ Stock of “Tt 
seemed to amuse him wondrously.”’ 


demanded his companion 

‘| did whisper him lovingly, and that is reason 
good why I should not tell you what was spoken 
She did not 


‘* But might 


Iie is a person to be loved, is he not?’’ 
wait for the answer, but continued thus 
be not have shown a much better taste in the selec- 


tion of his new flame ? 


She positively is not even 
gor d-looking.’”’ 

asked Stock, 
You once thought otherwise.”’ 

But 


no-meaning sort of person as it is now, as if there 


‘Is it possible you think so? cu- 


riously. “ 


« Yes, in truth such a stiff, starched, cold, 


were no more blood in her veins than in those of an 


icicle, is enough to change any opinion. And they 
speak of her as a very paragon of virtue, a sort of 
Una, as if it Were any merit in ice not to burn.” 
My dear Harvey, let me differ with you. You 
are a beauty, in your way—a way, indeed, very 
brilliant and very beautiful; but, by Jove, don’t 
deny that the Walton is a beauty also. You, at 


least, are bound not to deny it.” 
** Why, indeed ?”’ 
“From policy. Utter such an opinion to other 
ears than mine, and you will be set down as envious 
of a rival, and trembling for the loss of empire. 
Now, Harvey, believe me, you can well afford to 
give the Walton as much credit as anybody else.”’ 
Look you, Stock, I don’t care th it’’—snapping 


her fingers—* for anybody’s opinion. I repeat that 


she is positively homely.’’ 
** Now, my dear child, don’t be wilful. You must 


not say so for another and a better reason. People, 


»T 
aN 


D 


LADY'S B‘¢ 
then, will be just as apt to decry your lack of taste 
as of generosity. But let us on. I have a sneaking 
notion that a tumbler of punch will be particularly 
grateful at this moment.” 

They passed into the adjoining apartment ; while, 
pursuing another route, Katharine Walton, never 
dreaming that she formed the subject of Miss Har- 
vey’s discussion, passed into an opposite room, still 
attended by Balfour. Let us follow Stock and his 
companion. 

That rousing bowls of punch should be conspicu- 
ous objects at a mixed party of males and females 
in that day, will something shock the sensibilities 
Yet the fact Stock 
made his way with the fair Harvey into the midst 


of ours. is not to be denied 


of a circle surrounding a table, upon which stood a 
richly enameled vase holding several gallons of this 
potent beverage. In goodly-sized cups, of filagreed 
china, the liquor was served out. Filling one of 
the smallest of these for his companion, Stock pro- 
vided himself with another of more ample dimen 
sions ; the provider of the host always remembering 
that the capacity of endurance was much greater in 
some persons than others. Thus armed, the tw 
made their way to one of the ample windows, at 
which stood, the centre of a devoted group, the 
lovely Mary Roupell, another of the loyalist belles 
of Charleston, of whom we have already spoken 
She half sat upon and half reclined against the open 


window, the sash of which, it so happened, was 


y 
n 





sustained by a dragoon’s sword; the button wl 


usually supported it having been broken off during 


the evening. Stock was a rough and somewhat 
awkward gallant, He contrived in some way to 


jostle the sabre, and elbowed it out of the place 
The heavy sash fell upon the wrist of Miss Rou- 
pell, 


treme anguish of the hurt, fainted 


who screamed violently, and, under the ex- 
the 


The crowd was such as to render the 


Great was 
confusion. 
place excessively warm ; and the extrication of the 
lady was, for the time, impossible. In the emerg- 
ency, greatly excited, and before any one could in 
terfere, our excellent major, seizing upon the mam- 
moth bowl of punch, incontinently discharged its 
voluminous contents, with admirable dexterity, over 
With another 


came to herself only to swoon again at the condition 


her face and bosom scream, she 
in Which she found her person, saturated with Ja- 
maica, and redolent of sweets that very soon sub- 
stituted a swarm of flies for a swarm of courtiers 
A more considerate friend bore her out of the circle. 
AS we 

Nor 


Barry’s muse was in- 


and, as she recovered, into her carriage 
may suppose, she never forgave the major 
did he escape that evening 
stantly put in requisition for an epigram 
‘Ha! ha! ha! 
that—I ever heard—in al] my life,’’ 
bre aking 
the 


Decidedly —the—best—t hing— 
said MeMahon, 
into the circle of which Mrs. Rivington 


was centre. ‘My friend, Major Barry, is a 


most wonderful genius. Here it is!” 


And he repeated— 











* When fair Roupell lay fainting 
Oh, what,’ 
‘What! 


divine ; 


in her pain, 
» 


cries all, ‘ will bring her toagain 


what!’ says Stock, ‘but punch, a draught 


?T will ease her pain—it always conquered mine!’ ”? 


The company cheered and applauded. 


« But that ’s not all,’’ continued McMahon. “ My 


friend, Major Barry, had another arrow in his 


quiver. Listen to this.” 


** Stock, to the lady dearest to his breast, 
Gave the sweet beverage that he loved the best ; 


itted in his he 


Yet mourned the fault comn 


Such goodly physic doomed to such a waste ; 


And prays his friends, should tainting be his case 
They'll fill 
A natural error 


his throat and 


*twas, that what is good, 


Taken internally for flesh and blood, 
More grateful, too, than any dose beside, 
Should still be good externa applied ¥ 


The laugh was too great for Stock to withstand. 
He di 
way alone into the garden, which, like the dwelling, 
But 
by the merry crew whom he thought to baflle, and, 


sappeared by the back stairs, and found his 


was brilliantly illuminated. he was followed 


unequal to the encounter with them, he darted once 


more into the dwelling, and hurriedly made his way 
through the lobby and into the front portico, resolved 
on flight to his own lodgings 
At that ! 


rode up 
who pre ved to be Mad Archy Campbell and one of 


But he was prevent- 
ed moment a couple of oftlicers, 
his lieutenants. 

** You, Stock ?’’ asked Campbel 

*“ Yes, what they *ve left of me I ’ve been do ng 
a confounded stupid thing, and shall never hear the 
end of it.”’ 

“Well.” 
I ‘ll permit myself to hear it another time. 


said Campbell, “ it will keep, then; and 
I need 
you now. Go and bring Balfour out into the gar- 
den. I 


seen to at once.”’ 


*ve news for him—matters which must be 
‘Get in yourself, then, and see him.” 
“Nay, that ’s impossible. I ’m covered with 
mud and dust, and something of darker stain than 
either. I’ve had a sharp brush, and have brought 
in certain prisoners.” 

* Tlave you saved Williamson ?”’ 


“ Yes. 


laugher 


But take my message, and laugh at the 
I suppose it’s no one worse than Barry 

‘*Confound him for the meanest of all doggrel- 
ists!’’ was the surly answer, while the major was 
disappearing. A groom, meanwhile, took Camp- 
bell’s horse, and he glided through the wicket gate 
into the garden 

Balfour very unwillingly left the side of Katharine 
Walton, at the instance of Major Stock; but the 
revelations of Campbell in the garden reconciled 
him to the interruption of a téte-d-téte which seemed 
to promise him every encouragement. 


* This incident really occurred to Miss Roupell at 
the ball in question. 
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“* Walton 


in my power! 


astihenitabidsiitio 
Then 


But what did you say of Proctor 


here, and my prisoner! she is 


pee 
Campbell, with a gentlemanly reluctance, related 
this part of his history; that portion of it, in par- 
ticular, which he had derived from the revelations 


of the treacherous serving-man 


enough !’’ exclaimed Balfour—“< and 
ha! 


What a lucky cast of your net this 


‘« Enough 
he too! Ha! 
bright omen 


Campbell, you are a bird of 


has been !”’ 


Cruden was now summoned to secret conference 
by Balfour 
‘It is all as I told you, Cruden. The very worst 
is true of Proctor. He has gone over to the rebels, 


was privy to the capture of Williamson, privately 


‘ounsels into the ear of Walton when 


trying the general for his life, 
captured with Walton. Taken 
Nothing He 


were actually 





has now been 


in the act now can save him 


must be tried for his life.”’ 


‘I know not, Balfour said Cruden, somewhat 


sullenly. “I know you hate him, but he must have 
fair pia The trial must be had, of course He 
himeelf will desire it; but I trust, for my sake, you 


will subject him to no indignity 
“ fTe is under guard—he ought to be in custody.”’ 


No! no! 


. 9 
seek to escape 


I will be his surety that he will not 


You undertake too much.”’ 
thing if I 


four, and I must not 


‘* Beware ! 


“T would undertake n could avoid it 
But he 
abandon him without an effort 

“ Make y 


volve \ 


is my sister’s child, Ba 


that it does 


ou in any embarrassments with our superiors ; 


ur effort; but see not in- 
particularly as you will scarcely serve him, how- 
But to 


You perceive that this capture of 


ever much you may sacrifice yourself. 


another matter 


Walton places Katharine completely in my power 


You will not forego any opportunity of impressing 
this upon her ?”’ 
“Truly not. But what is the process ?”’ 


} 


“We shall try him for his lite, 
traitor 


if need be, as a 


to his majesty’s cause. anda spy « f the ene- 


mv. For that matter, according to Rawdon’s 
maxims, we need not try him at all. We have 
only to identify his person, and hang him to the 


nearest tree.”’ 
‘It is certainly a most fortunate event.”’ 
Yes, indeed! It 


about it 


makes her mine, if there had 


been any doubt before. I am now the 
naster of her fate 

They left the garden together, having discussed 
which need not con 
Moll 


Harvey rose from the deep thicket of a bower where 


sundry other matters in detail, 


cern us! Searcely had they gone, when 


she had been crouching, and where she had heard 


every syllable. Her features were greatly inflamed 


and she spoke in brief soliloquy, but with accents 


of concentrated bitterness 

‘So, thus the land lies, Signior Nesbitt Balfour ' 
And thus I am to be 
There shall be another party to this game; or the 


sacrificed! But we shall see! 
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wows 


soul of 


woman never knew the passion of revenge, 
We shall 


see! You may shuffle the cards after your fashion ; 


and never had the courage to enjoy it. 


but I will cut them afier mine.”’ 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
In less than twenty minutes after this conversa- 


tion, Mrs. Walton 


away from the assembly, giving 


Singleton hurried Katharine 


though without 
her the reason which prompted her somewhat pre- 
cipitate withdrawal. 
munication for a situation of greater privacy 


She reserved the painful com- 


ne 


was in possession of the evil tidings which had 


been brought by Mad Archy Campbell ; the patriots 


ia Charleston being almost as well served with in- 


formation as their temporary masters. Balfour, it 


may be mentioned, had left Cruden’s house imme- 


diately after the conference just re ported He with- 
drew with Campbell, the circumstances of the case 


} 


calling for his immediate absence. Cruden returned 


to his guests with a brow somewhat graver than 
but without betraying any knowledge which 


He 


did not oppose the departure of Katharine Walton, 


before, 


might cause a sensation among the company 


and immediately perceived, from the countenance of 


Mrs. Singleton, that she was in possession of the 
secre When the two reached home, Katharine 


for the first time remarked, in the face of the latter, 


astern and melancholy gravity, Which struck her 


ignificant of something evil 


as s 
‘* You have heard something—something that con- 
cerns me—what is it ?”’ 
“I have heard something, my child, and some- 
mind 


thing that seriously concerns your peace of 


Katharine, my child, you have need of all your 
courage. Read that; your father is in the hands 
of the enemy! 

Katharine clasped her hands together, and gazed 
with a wild vacancy of look in the face of the vene- 
rable woman. 

‘*God be merciful!’’ was her only exclamation, 
as she took the little billet, which had been brought 
by the boy, George Spidell, written by old Tom 
Singleton, and which, in a single sentence, contained 
the whole painful information 

“ He is in the Provost ;”’ su 


in the 


h was the fact con- 
tained note. “Oh! madam, you will go 


with me at once! 
“Tt is midnight, Katharine.’ 


are the same,’ answered the 


“Day and night 


other, vehemently “He is in bonds, and shall [ 
sleep? In sorrow and humiliation, perhaps covered 
with wounds, and shall I not console and minister 


to him ? 
“1 doubt 
hour.”’ 
“Oh! 
drive me mad! 
the child?” 


if they will give us admission at this 


madam, no doubts, unless you would 
How can they deny the father to 


PPL PPLL PLP DP 


“We shall need to see Balfour first, to obtain 
permission.” 

«Ts this necessary ?”’ 
‘“T take that for granted They would scarcely 
adinit us at any hour without this permission.”’ 

“ Then let us go to him at once.’’ 

“It might be more prudent to wait till morning, 
but be it as you say. The carriage is not yet put 
up. We can have it ready in a moment.” 

A few moments sufficed for this, and the two 
ladies were driven at once to Balfour’s quarters 
Two sentries guarded the entrance, who gave surly 
answers to their application to see the commandant 
They were denied, and told that he was absent 
He Back 


to Cruden’s There the 


had not returned from Cruden’s party 


the carriage was driven. 
merriment still continued, gay crowds passing and 


repassing 


I in quick succession, beneath the shining 


The garden was now 


The sight of all this gayety 


chandeliers and cressets 
also full of crowds 
seemed to sicken Katharine 
“ Ask quickly ; quickly, if you please !”’ 

Cruden was sent for, and came out to the car- 
riage. 


“ The commandant? Is he 


here still, Colonel 


Cruden ?”’ 

‘‘He is not, madam; he left us nearly an hour 
ago, on receiving some important intelligence.”’ 

‘You Katharine 
‘* My father! 

‘‘T have been informed, Miss Walton 

“ And 


asked the damsel, impatiently 


know it then, sir,’’ exclaimed 


where shail we find Colonel Balfour ?’ 


** Most probably at his own house.” 


«< We have been there He is not there! 


«“* Then I know not, unless at the Provost Sut 
would it not be wel! to wait till morning, ladies ?”’ 
‘Wait! wait! How can I wait, and he a pri- 


soner? My father in bonds, perhaps wounded, ill 
and suffering ! 

‘‘ Nay, I can relieve you on that score 
He is not sick; 


no wounds; and, excepting a few bruises, he has 


Your 


father is unhurt. he has received 


no cause of suffering.”’ 


‘I must see him, nevertheless, as soon 


as possi- 


madam, will you let them drive to the 


ble 


Provost?” 


' 
Oh 


‘Surely, my child, we will go thither ;’’ and the 


carriage was driven off, accordingly. They reache 


the guarded entrance of the gloomy edifice at the 
eastern extremity of Broad Street—“ where now 
the merchants most do congregate,’’—and were 


doomed to another disappointment. Balfour was 
not here, nor could they obtain directions where to 
find him 

‘ But you will suffer me to see my father, sir ?’’ 
said Katharine to the officer on duty, and wh 
treated the ladies very respectfully 

“7 am sorry, Miss Walton, that I am not per- 
mitted to do so.”’ 

‘What! not permit the child to see the father?” 

“It would give me pleasure to comply, Miss 
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Walton, if this were possible ; but the commandant 
has strictly enjoined that the prisoner is to be seen 
by nobody.”’ 

“Ah, he has been here, then!’’ she exclaimed, 


with bitterness. ‘He is merciful! It is his hu- 
manity that would not have the eyes of the daughter 
to behold the chains about the neck of the father! 


He 


guarded, but subjected to no indignities. 


« Your father is not in chains, Miss Walton. 
is strictly 
Colonel Balfour has said nothing about excluding 
He has only commanded that 


you in particular. 


nobody shall be suffered to visit the prisoner, unless 


with his permit. I presume that you will find no 


difficulty in obtaining this permit during proper 
hours—in daytime.” 

‘Then we must wait, I suppose; and yet, my 
dear madam, if you would consent once more to 
ride to the commandant’s quarters.” 

* Cheerfully, my dear child, cheerfully.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” cried the maiden, 
eagerly, the big tears rolling from her eyes and fall- 
ing rapidly upon her hands, which were now clasped 
upon her knees. A few minutes sufficed to bring 
them once more to Balfour’s dwelling, which, as 
before described, was that fine old mansion at the 
foot of King Street, now in the possession of the 
Pringle family. The visit was again fruitless. The 
commandant had not yet returned. They received 


the same answer as before. In silent despair, 
Katharine gave up the effort for the night. 
“We wait t”'! 
Mrs. 
She was answered by an hysterical sobbing, which 
lasted 


anxiety of the 


must morning, my child,” said 


ingieton. 


painfully 


I for several minutes, to the great 


A free flood of 


ef of the sufferer, and 


venerable widow. 
tears at length came to the re 
she appeared patiently to resign herself to a disap- 


pointment for which there was no apparent remedy. 
The parties reached their abode, and Katharine re- 
tired to her chamber, but not to sleep. The rest of 


the night, short, indeed, was a long vigil. Slumber 


never for a moment visited the sad eyes of that 
suffering daughter; and as soon as she could rea- 


sonabl y 


insist upon another visit to the command- 
ant she did 


SO. 


But it was no part of Balfour’s 
policy that she should see him yet. He well knew 
that he 


would be an early petitioner for his indulgence. 


r excitement would be intense, and that she 
He 
determined to avoid her. 

‘She shall feel that Iam the master of her fate 
She shall sue for the smallest privileges, and be 


made to understand that every concession must 


have its price. I shall concede nothing too quickly. 
She shall pay well for every favor.” 

With this policy, he kept out of herway. It was 
easy to do so; and, hour after hour, during that 
leng first day of her father’s captivity, did she haunt 
every abode in the city where it was possible to find 


It 


was only at the close of the day, when Balfour well 


the person who kept the keys of his dungeon. 


knew that she was half distraught. that he suffered 


himself to see her. When he did so, at his quarters, 


i 
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in the afternoon, his countenance boded no favor- 
able auspice. His words were equally discouraging 


‘« Miss Walton,”’ said he, “ for the first time since 
I have known you do I regret to see your face.” 

“ Do not say—do not look thus, Colonel Balfour 
You will not deny that I should see my father ? 

‘‘T know not how I should consent, Miss Wal 
ton.’’ 

‘ Not consent—not suffer the daughter to console 
the father in his bonds!’ 

“Were these simple bonds, Miss Walton—were 
his an ordinary case’’—he paused, with well-studied 
gravity of visage 

‘* What mean you, Colonel Balfour ? 

“Ts it possible you do not remember—that you 
do not comprehend ?” 

‘What should I remember? What should I com- 
prehend? My father is a prisoner, taken in battle, 
the victim of the chances of war, and must remain 
in captivity until exchanged. As soon as General 
Greene or General Marion can effect his exchange, 
I have no doubt’’— 

He shook his head with great solemnity. She 
paused. 

‘* Miss Walton, your father is not simply a pri- 
soner of war. He is regarded as a fugitive from 
justice—as one under condemnation of a competent 
tribunal, against whom judgment of death stands on 
record.”’ 

‘Death! death! 


Judgment of death !’’ she cried, 


wildly, almost fiercely. ‘* Colonel Balfour, you can- 
not mean this! You do wrong—you are cruel, sir, 
thus to trifle with the feelings of a daughter!”’ 

**] have found no pleasure in speaking that, Miss 
Walton, which you will be compelled to hear from 
others. But I cannot shrink from a duty, however 
painful.” 

‘But you will suffer me to see him? 

« Even this would be an indulgence, which, under 
very reluctantly ac 
to 


His majesty’s government is 


present circumstances, I should 


cord, and, perhaps, make myself liable much 
reproach in doing so. 
in possession of facts which go to show that an in- 
surrectionary spirit is at work within this city—that 
a conspiracy has been for some time on foot, and 
that Colonel Walton has been privy to the ret 


My duty forbids 


pane 
workings of this nest of traitors. 
that I should suffer them in any way to commune 
with one whose boldness and daring may give them 
any counsel or encouragement.” 

‘Oh, Colonel Balfour, I am no conspirator! I 
will promise you to take no part with any traitors, 
or share in any treason. It it isthe child that seeks 
her father, to condole with him, attend upon him, 
weep over his captivity, and succor him with love 
and duty only. I give you the word of one who 
has never wilfully spoken falsely, that 1 will con- 
vey no messages of treason—that I shall in no way 
partake in any plots of any conspirators.” 

Miss Walton, might well 
satisfy as a mere individual. As Nesbitt Bal- 
four, my dear Miss Walton, it would not need that 


«“ Your assurances, 
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you should give them. Nay, it would not need that 
you should ask for the sympathy and favor which 
my heart would rejoice to offer you unasked. But 
I am not permitted to forget that I am here in charge 
of my sovereign’s interest. I know not the extent 
of our danger, nor the degree to which these con- 
spirators have carried their designs. Caution be- 
comes necessary to our safety. Distrust of all is 
now aduty, and you and yours, it is well known, 
are the undeviating enemies of my sovereign.” 

Mrs. Singleton, who had said little betore, now 
interposed— 

«« Colonel Balfour, the hostility of Katharine Wal- 
ton and of her father, to say nothing of myself and 
all my kindred, has been an openly avowed one to 
your king and his authority. That it has always 
been thus openly avowed should be a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the assurance that we make you now, 
that Katharine Walton will not abuse the privilege 
she solicits of seeing and being with her father. Her 
claim, indeed, is the less questionable, since you 
proclaim the painful and perilous situation in which 
he stands. The policy, real or pretended, which 
should deny her the privilege of consoling him in his 
danger would be an outrage to humanity.”’ 

‘So would his death, madam, under a lawful 
But humanity is thus outraged daily for 
the maintenance of right and justice. But I am not 
disposed, Miss Walton, to incur your reproaches, 


judgment. 


however little I may shrink at those of other per- 
sons i will grant your petition, prelerring to incur 
any risk rather than see you suffer, when I have 
the power to prevent it. The order shall be made 
out that you shall see your father.”’ 


«Oh, thank you! thank you! And shall I have 


?”? Katharine asked, eagerly. 


it now 

«< On the instant,’’ and, with the words, he hast- 
to the 
said, ‘ will secure you admission at any hour of the 


the the 


ened table and wrote. “ This order,’’ he 


day, between nine in morning and six in 


afternoon. You will have something over an hour 
in which to spend with him to-day 


“ Oh, 


thanks, Colonel Balfour! Believe me, I 
am very grateful.” 

He smiled with a peculiar self-complacence, 
which did not escape the eyes of Mrs. Singleton, 
and, taking the extended hand of Katharine, carried 
it to his lips before she was aware of his purpose. 


~ 


ie hastily withdrew it, while her cheeks reddened 
with shame and annoyance. He laughed quietly as 
he perceived her disquiet—a low, sinister chuckle, 
which might have been construed to say, ‘‘ You are 
coy enough now, my beauty; but there shall be a 
But 


his lips said nothing beyond some idle words of 


season which shall find you more submissive.”’ 


courtesy and compliment, and, as the ladies prepared 
to depart, he gave an arm to each and assisted them 
to the carnage. When they had whirled away, he 
rubbed his hands together exultingly. 
«* Now let no lurking devil at my elbow dash the 
“re 


Let her refuse 


cup from my lips, and mine shi a draucht 


worthy of all the gods of Olympus ! 


AND 
me, and the father dies—dies by the rope! Will 
she suffer this? Never! She will yield on these 
conditions. She dare not incur the reproach, even 
if she had not the strong attachment for her father, 
of suffering him to perish by a shameful death when 
a single word from her would save his life. And 
what the He 


passed the mirror with great complacency while he 


is sacrifice? Sacrifice, indeed!’’ 


said this. *‘ Sacrifice, indeed! She will perhaps be 
not unwilling to find an excuse fora necessity which 
gives her such a good-looking fellow for her lord ! 
2”? aloud, to young Monckton, who sud- 
*“ What do you wish 


How now 
denly entered the apartment. 
Monckton ? 

‘« Major Proctor, sir, was here repeatedly to-day, 
and seemed very urgent to see you. He came, at 
last, and brought this letter, requesting that it should 
be placed in your hands the moment you came in.’ 

“Ha! Well, lay it down. I ’ll see to it.” 

The secretary disappeared. 

“Proctor, eh! Well, we have him, too, in meshes 
too fast to be broken through.” 

He read the epistle, which, as we may suppose 
gave a detailed account of Proctor’s captivity, aud 
of what he saw while in the camp of the partisans 

“ Pshaw !” 
that fish 
swallowed.” 


said he; “that bird can never fly— 
can never swim. ‘That story can’t be 
He was interrupted by the entrance of Cruden 

‘« Balfour,’’ said the latter, “I have seen Proctor 
He has been to me—he has been to see you also, a 
dozen times, he says, but without finding you. He 
explains all this matter, and very satisfactorily.’ 

‘‘T have his explanation here,’’ was the answer 

‘‘and I’m sorry, for your sake, to say that there ‘s 
ure 


nothing satisfactory about it. His revelations 


He makes them only when he can’t help 


himself; when he knows that Williamson has told 


all stale. 


the story, and Campbell has told the story, and his 
The ya 


agree in most particulars, and Proctor supplies no- 


own fellow, John, has told the story 


thing which we have not from another quarter in 
anticipation of his account They are all before 
him.” 

« But, 


for you 


Jalfour, that is not his fault. He sought 


last night, and repeatedly to-day.” 
«“ How idle, 
last night, and so did Williamson ; they could find 


Cruden! Campbell sought for me 


me. Why didn’t Proctor come to your house in 
search of me last night ?”’ 

“He did so, and you were gone.”’ 

«‘He was unfortunate. But, in truth, Cruden, his 
narrative is without weight unless supported by 
Look at the facts 
His ol 


jects were then suspected, and I sent his man John 


other testimony than his own 
He leaves the city without beat of drum 


after him. He leads John into an ambush, where 


the fellow is laid up neck and heels, hurried across 
fastene 


the Ashley and the Edisto with his legs 


under the belly of a horse ; the master, meanwhile 


with sword at his side and pistols in holster, rides 
in company with the rebel leaders, Walton 
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others, and actually takes part in the deliberations 
which they held upon the fate of W illiamson.”’ 

*“ Does Williamson say this ?”’ 
it. 


escape from his bonds; but Proctor, the master, 


‘“ Swears to John, the servant, contrives to 
when found, is in the rebel camp and under no re- 
straint.” 

‘¢ But Proctor explains all this.”’ 

“ Pshaw, Cruden! Leave it to the criminal to 
say, and he will always explain away the gallows. 
Come in with me, and you shall see all the affi- 
davits.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
PERMISSION had no sooner been granted to Katha- 
rine Walton than she flew to visit her father. Inan 
agony of tears, she threw herself into his arms, and, 
for a time, no words were spoken between them. 
Colonel Walton was the first to break the silence. 
“Nay, my child—Kate, my d 
There 


J am a prisoner, it is true. 


ar, exercise your 


really no for tears. 


firmness. is necessity 
I am in the hands of the 
enemy, useless to my country when every soldier 
s need{ul to her cause. This is a great grievance, 
confess ; but I shall be exchanged as soon as our 
J f ; but I shall | xcl l 
. > > : 1. ’ 

people shall find a British captive of rank equal to 
my own.” 
ain that 


‘* But is this true, my father? Is it cert 


you will be exchanged ? 


Is it sure that you will be 
regarded only as a prisoner of war?” 
“And why not?) Where is the reason to think 
otherwise, my child ?”’ 

! Bat?’— 


Wherefore do you hesitate 


‘‘Oh, if you were sure 
? Who 
the 


“ But what ? 
has led you to suppose that such will not be 
case ?” 

He tells me that 


you are to be tried as a fugitive from justice—as 


‘The commandant—Balfour ! 


» = 


‘Asa what, mychild? Speak feariessly.”’ 


With choking accents, she answer« ‘As a trai- 
tor and a spy !” 


“Ha!” 


ment; but he s! 


Walton’s brows were clouded for a mo- 
off the sudden feeling which 


answered 


100k 
had oppressed him, and : “Tt was base 
and unmanly that he should seek to alarm you thus 
He has some vicious purpose in it. Even were it 
true, my child, which it cannot be, he should have 
He should have 


nt to 


said nothing of the sort to you 


felt how cruel was such a stateme a Wwomau 


and a child.”’ 
ta No! 


that he hus told me all. Better that 


no! {[f it be true, my father, I thank him 





I should hear 


the whole danger at the outset. But you tell me 


that it is not true. You are sure? You know? Do 
not you deceive me, my father Let me know al! 
the danger, that we may labor in season to save you 


from these people " 


>»? 


“ And what can you do, my daughter ? 


THARINE 


wenn 


On enn 


een 
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‘Oh, much can be done in all dangers by love and 
Devotion, armed with a resolute will, can 
We are feeble, I know. I 


courage. 


move the mountain. 
know that I am good for little ; but you have friends 
here. There are wise and virtuous citizens here, 
busy always, day and night, in planning measures 
What they can do 


for you I cannot say; but they will strive to serve 


for the rescue of ihe country. 
you, Iam certain. Do not deceive me, therefore ; 
do not suffer me to remain in blind ignorance of the 
truth until the bolt falls and it is tuo late to save 
you.” 

“ Be of good cheer, Kate. Dismiss these appre- 
hensions. I have heard nothing yet which should 
lead me to apprehend that Balfour really designs 
what you mention. I suspect that he only aimed 
to impress upon you the great value of his favor in 
permitting you to visitme. There is no denying 
that the British authorities have a suflicient pretext 


for bringing me to trial; but there would be no 
policy in doing so. They would gain nothing by it 


but discredit to their cause. I see no room for fears 


at present. Of one thing, Kate, be sure, that, should 
I ever feel that I stand in danger, you shall be the 
first to know it.”’ 

“Oh, thanks for that, my father! Do not under- 
rate my strength for endurance. Believe me, I can 
die with you if I cannot save you.” 

The father pressed her to his bosom 

‘You are the same noble, fearless, loving child, 


Kate, that I | 


my lave ever known you Believe 
me, I do not feel or fear the danger that you speak 
of; yet I do not doubt or deny that, if the policy of 


the British authorities lay in putting me on trial for 


my life—nay, putting me summarily to death at this 
moment—there would be sufficient pretext, and no 
law of right or reason would be respe cted by them 


But their policy at present is forbearance, tolera- 





tion, and a mild government. Revenge or cruelty 


would only embitter the public feeling, and arouse 


a spirit in the country such as they could never 
hope to allay. Enough now, my child, on this sub- 
ject. Have you heard anything lately from Ro- 


bert ?” 

She told him the history of the ruse de guerre by 
which Lieutenant Meadows had been defeated, by 
7 


the soz-disant loyalist, Furness, at which he laughed 


heartily. 
‘But, of course, you keep this to yourself, 
child 


ness did not appear in the 


nv 


[ presume it is known to you only. Fur- 
business, except as a 
f I know Robert Singleton truly, he 
mn a character so long as it will serve 


We shall 


You have not heard directly from 


loyalist, and, i 


] 


will not aband 


a good purpose hear more of this Fur- 


ness, be certain 


Robert since you parted with him at ‘ The Oaks?’ ” 


‘* Of him, but not from him. We were told” 


‘‘Hush! Some one approaches.”’ 
It was the officer on duty. The evening had 
closed in, and the time had come for Katharine’s 


departure. She would have lingered. She clung to 


her father’s neck with a renewal of her tears, and 
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it was with some effort that he put her away. 
When the oflicer reappeared at the entrance, she 


met him with dried eyes and a calm exterior, which 
greatly astonished him. An hour after her departure, 
Colonel Walton was honored with another, but less 
This was Balfour 

said the intruder, in mild and 


welcome visitor. 
‘Colonel Walton,”’ 
gravely sympathizing accents, ‘ | am truly sorry to 
find you in this situation.”’ 
“As the 
Colonel Balfour, at the cost of your policy, I am 


sentiment honors your magnanimity, 


bound to give you credit for sincerity. I certainly 


find it irksome enough just now to be a captive; 


but it is the fortune of war—it one of the inci- 


is 
dents of our profession, and not the worst.” 

‘But my regret, Colonel Walton, has its source 
in the peculiar condition which you occupy as a 
You cannot be insensible to the fact that 
*s government regards you in quite an- 


3 majesty 
”? 


soner of war 


other character than that of mere pri 
‘Indeed, sir! Well.” 
When rescued at Dorchester, you were under 
sentence of death That sentence has never been 
revoked 


But was that the sentence of a proper tribunal, 


Colonel Balfour? Was it not a denial of the right 
which I had to a proper trial by my peers? Was 

not the exercise, by Lord Cornwallis, of a despotic 
will, in which he sacrificed law and justice to arbi- 
trary authority ?” 

“IT have no right to discuss this question with 
you. His majesty’s officers here are not prepared 
to Oppose their superiors in matters in wh ch the 
responsibility is theirs alone. It is the expressed 
opinion of Lord Rawdon, for example, that all that 
is necessary is to identify your person, and imme- 


liately carry out the sentence of Lord Cornwallis.” 
Colonel Bal- 
He does not mince matters with us poor pro- 
Well, sir, I to unde 
that you are prepared to carry 


If sir, I 


‘fam truly obliged to his lordship, 


Vincials am stand that you 


concur With him ? 





opinion into performance ? SO, 





have but to spare you the trouble olf all investi- 
gation, by assuring you that I am the real Richard 
Walton, Colonel in the State Line of South Carolina 
Militia.’’ 
‘It is my wish, Colonel Walton, to save you. It 
therefore that I am reluctant to recognize the 
opinion of Lord Rawdon. I should much prefer an 
ivestigation—that you should have a regular trial, 


as if no decree from Earl Cornwallis had gone forth. 


In 


may reconcile yourself to his majesty’s government 


r, 1 am anxious to give you time, that you 


fact, Ss! 


and make your peace with the powers you have so 


grievously offended. They are not vindictive, and, 


in the case of one whose private character they have 


so much reason to respect, they would prefer to be 


indulgent 

* No doubt of it, sir—no doubt. Hitherto, they 
have proved their indulgence in a thousand cases 
as well known to you, sir, as to me. Was it an 


instance of this regard to our sensibilities, Colone 


| 
$ 
| 
: 


> 


> 
> 
? 
rd 
? 
> 
> 
> 
> 


Balfour, that you should deliberately communicate 
to my daughter the peril in which her father stood— 
that you should speak of me as a fugitive and spy, 
and point, as it were, to the ignominious gallows in 
which I was to be justified as such ?’’ 

His 


heart and eyes sank together under the stern ques- 


The face of Balfour paled at this address. 
tioning of Walton’s. He spoke stammeringly. 

* [ had to excuse my reluctance, sir, at suffering 
her to visit you in prison.” 
Suppose me the 


to 


‘* And whence this reluctance ? 


condemned criminal, convict, and doomed the 


fatal tree—even in such case, what ground would 


there be for refusing the visits of a child to a parent ? 
At 


she had an especial claim to make them, if, indeed, 


such a time, and under such circumstances, 


you recognize humanity as having a claim at all.’’ 
« But, Colonel Wz 


cumstances—you do not know that there are traitors 





ton, you do not know the cir- 


in this city, an organized including 


wealth and numbers, who are for ever plotting 


conspiracy, 


against the peace of his majesty’s government.”’ 


‘« In spite of all its indulgencies and humanities 
‘Yes, sir, in spite of all! These conspirators 
would like nothing so well as your extrication from 
bonds.”’ 

‘‘] should be grateful to them for it.”’ 

“No doubt, sir. And what would be my answer 
to hi 


things, and knowing how many women are con- 


S$ majesty’s government, if, knowing these 


cerned among these conspirators, I afforded them 
such facilities of communicating with you, through 


your daughter, as to enable you to make your 


escape >39 


‘A subtle difficulty, Colonel Balfour; but the 


plea is without substance. All captives will desire 
to escape from captivity, and all true friends will 
help them to do so. It is for the jailer to see that 
they do not succeed; not, sir, by a denial to hu- 
manity of what it may justly claim, but by vigilance 
that never sleeps or tires. Sir—Colonel Balfour- 


you have done a very crue! thing by speaking to my 


daughter as you have done.” 
} 


this time, had recovered his 





Balfour, by 
effrontery. He felt his power, and was disposed to 
assert it. The tone of superiority which Walton 
employed annoyed his amour propre, and he an- 
swered somewhat pettishly— 

“T am willing to think, Colonel Walton, that I 


I certainly have no desire to ob- 


may have erred. 


ject that you should think so. The error, however, 


must be imputed to the head only. I had no desire 
to make Miss Walton unhappy.”’ 

«“ Let us say no more of it, Colonel Balfour 

The lofty manner in which this was spoken had 
in it an appearance of disgust, which increased Bal- 
four’s irritation. He was doubly vexed that, resist 
it as he would, he felt his resolution quite unseated 
It was with 
that he pro- 


ceeded to resume the conversation, taking a higher 


in the conference with his prisoner. 


something of desperation, therefore, 


attitude than before—in fact, determined on making 











Walton 
tion. 


, and, as he hoped, fear his situa- 


fully 


nei 


Cole ! you that 


Walton,” he said, “ I must tel 


you do not pursue the right course to make friends. 
This t 


are In ou 


hi 


answer. Here 


By th 


ne of yours Will never 


you 
e decree of our 
You 


You are 


hands a prisoner 


rhest 


cal authority, your life is forfeited. 


are u recovered fugitive from our justice. 


told what is said of our power, having identified 


you, to subject you tzstanter to the doom of death 


from which you Were once so fortunate as to 
escape. Yet you take a tone of defiance which re- 
jects the help of those who would befriend you, 


alleviate your situation, and, perhaps, help you to 


Is it 
you should act thus ?” 


“Cc 


elude its dangers, wise, sir, or prudent, that 


I take for granted that 


me meaning When you speak thus. 


Balfour, you 


You 


nvey to my mind, in the first place, that 


lonel 
have s 
mean to ¢ 
you yourself are friendly disposed to me.”’ 


“ Undoul 


naouvd 


ted sir. You are right.”’ 


vy; 
Well, sir, a profession of this kind from you, in 


your position, to a person in my circumstances, 
would seem to say that something may be done— 


that, in fact, my case is not entirely desperate.’ 


} 
aea. 


«“ T certainly mean to convey that 





“ Well, sir, now that we understand each other 
on tl point, may I ask in What manner you pro- 
pose to ¢ cise this friendly feeling towards me ? 
Clea V; ( onel Balfour, my object Is 10 escape 
from captivity and death, if I may do so. That I 
am legitimately a prisoner, I admit; but only a 


That I am lawfully doomed to 


y; yet I do not profess to think myself 


prisoner of war. 


die, I de 


ise I am innocent. 
} 


10 


safe bec: I frankly tell you, sir, 
that I d 
ference with which the present authorities of the 


il 


»rmot « 


ubt the perfect coolness and indif- 


will commit a great crime, it shall seem 


prope r to their policy to do so. | am Pp ‘riectly Wiil- 


ng leprive them of any excuse for the commis- 


to « 


sion of this crime, in my case, if you will show me 


how it is to be done; and if, in its performance, I 

am required to yield nothing of self-respect and 

honor.”’ 

« Oh, surely, Colonel Walton, I 
I would not, for the world, counsel you to any- 

I have too 


a respect for your name and character—too 


am bound to do 
£O 
thing at ail inconsistent with either. 
high 
warm an admiration for your daughter’ — 

“Ah!” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, for your daughter, whom I esteem as 
amiable and accor 


one of the most nplished, as she 


one of the most beautiful, women I have ever 


1s 
seen.”’ 
“| thank you, Colonel Balfour; but [, who know 


my daughter well, can readily dispense with this 
eulogium upon her.’”’ 
Balfour bit 


«Colone 


his lips, replying peevishly— 
Walton, you carry it quite too proud y. 


your friend, sir—would really like to 


I would be 


serve you 


“Well, 
VoL 


sir, pre ceed—pri ceed.”’ 


xLI.—29 
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«“ Thus, then, Colonel Walton, having endeavored 
to show you perfectly your situation, and the danger 
in which you stand, I declare myself friendly dis- 
posed and willing to assist you. Your case is a bad, 
but not exactly a desperate one; that is to say, it 


may be in the power of some persons so to interpose 


between the justly aroused anger of our sovereign 


and the victim as to save him from his punish- 


ment.’’ 

‘In other words, sir, you, Colonel Balfour, can 
exercise a suilicient influence with Lord Cornwallis 
to relieve me from his sentence.”’ 


“Precisely, my dear colonel; that is exactly 


the point. I may venture to affirm that, besides my- 


} 


self, and, POSSIDiy, Lord Rawdon, there is no other 


man, or set of men, in South Carolina, to whom this 


thing is possible 


like 


‘I think it very 
“And lam d 
influence in your be 


“I 


four. 


J 
1, Colonel Wa 


‘half 


ton, to use this 


bliged to you. Col 


Bal- 


As I have said, I think it very probable that 


am very much < onel 


interpose, as you have said, successfully 
n that | know 


will sufler me to 


you may 


for my salety, and that no othe 


r pers« 


is likely to do so. But, sir, you 


say that I am too well aware that I have no personal 


claim upon you for the exercise of this act of friend- 


ship | certainiy cannot claim it on the seore of 
former sympathies, or even by a reference to your 
recognition of m | claims as a man of 


y individual 
worth and character.”’ 


Balfour winced at this. He felt the latent sar- 


casm. Walton proceeded— 


“It is clear, therefore, that I cannot expect you 


thus to serve me without some special acknowled 


ments. There must be a consideration for this 


The guid pro quo, 1 understand, is not to be over- 


looked in anything that may be determined upon. 
“ Really, Colonel Walton, you relieve me verv 


much,’’ answered Balfour As you say, you have 


no personal or particular claims upon me, except 
generally, as a man of worth. There have been no 
previous relations of friendship existing between us 


It 


dently be in consequence of certain considerations 


, therefore, I am moved to serve vou, it must evi- 


personal to myself, which—ah’’— 
Here 


calm eye of Walton was upon 


but 


His own wa- 


he faltered for a moment. The stern, 


him 
vered beneath the glance. But the recollection of 
the vantage-ground which he held restored his con 
fidence, and he assumed a tone somewhat foreign to 
t he was saying 


Walton, 


his spirit when he resumed wha 


‘In short,’ said he, * Colonel I can 
save you from this danger, and I alane; and I will 


ul condition, and one only 
« Name 


calmly. 


save you, sir, upon one 
it, Colonel Balfour,’’ answered Walton, 


‘“ Your daughter, sir, Miss Walton’’— 
“Ah! , The of Walt n 


The air of Balfour became more desperate as he 


brow grew clouded 


‘Yes, colonel, your daughter! I acknowledge 








w~ ~ 
Th 
1 at 


trembied at 


her beauties. *y have subdued 


tues al d 


never the smilie 


has 


a heart which 


yet 








or frown of woman. Sir—Colonel Walton—give 
me the hand of your daughter in honorable mar- 
riage, and you ved. 1 pledge my life upon it.” 

Walton started to his feet with a burst of indigna- 
tion which he could not repress. He confronted 
the commandant with a stern Visage, and a voice 
shat ¢ , 


ed with passionate emotion 
u see in me to suppose that I 
? Thatl would 


sir, do y 


mvy blood to save my e 


d of my aflections into bonds, that 1 might 


break my own? Colonel Balfour. your offer is an 


You owe your safety to the fact that I am 


ioner 


“You w repent this violence, Colonel W alton,”’ 











ieaves, 


I sul t “\ 
And neve s s seem 
So mu i al Low 
* But m eart 1s night! 


Ml t S I st 
sot r hand 





Balfour gave the signal, at the close of this speech, 


to the keeper of the door without, and, as soon as it 
was opened to him, he rushed out with feelings of 
fury and mortilied vanity such as he had not often 
endured. 


‘«‘ He means to ofler this alternative to my child— 


this dreadful alternative! Butno! She shall never 
be made the sacrifice for me! Richard Walton 
cannot accept the boon of life, however precious, at 


the peri of his ¢ hild’s peace, and to the rui 
best affections !”’ 

Such was the stern resolution of Walton, spoken 
aloud after Balfour had retired | 


peril had great increased in consequence of the 


passion which the latter declared for his daughter 





He now well understood his 


fume, 








said Balfour, rising, and almost white with rage. lay in the bad character of the commandant and the 
You are trifling with your fate, s Be warned! general irresponsibility of the British power at | 
Once more I re peat the offer I have made you Will > sent in the State, the recklessness of its o.ence, 
you give me your daughter’s hand in marriage and ¢ andthe conviction which its representatives gene- 
escape your dangers ? rally felt, however blindiy, that there 1 to 
Never! Let me rather die a thousand deaths. be entertained that they were destin I 
Sell my child—yield her to such verses. Walton's mind prom cra t 
‘Beware, Colonel Walton! You are on the circumstances 1n his case, and he de ed | ¢ 
precipice \ single word—a single breath, and in no respect with regard to the t of his 
you go over it!”’ danger But nly fot Me e reso- 
Away, sir! Away, and leave me! lute in the det had so prompt- 
Very we sir! If the daughter be no wiser ly, to perish a thousand times ra his 
than the futher, look to it! Your doom must be daughter to make such a cru : as that 
: en by her lips, if not by your own. That is which was required as the p ( 
your only chance.” ; 
(To be conclu ) 
- —~+- 2 & > — 
. rn ) 
- 4 4 wa YU A tbive 
BY L w. 
“ Tue twilight st dark to-night, *T will « the wildness un, 
rhe eavens are cl ¢ er; That bea s0 mad now 
Tier n will not c 
As she has dome before 6¢ But hark, mother, what bright forms 
The wind is swee mou Are those that float aroun 
I hear it even now With snowy robes and golden wings, 
] feel its fingers sot ch And starry brightness crow ? 
My hot and feve l Ww With softened eyes and s stniles 
And looks of heay ¢ 
‘J list the siching f They call me their angel child, 


6 And W lear, who went t ep, 

And never waked agai 

Is with me y Ww 1 sunny brow, 
4 ‘ rps an ar stra 

And he ca t vith a silvery tone, 
Al l ‘ me y \ 

To come take 1 en harp, 
In € eu Mand a ve 








¢¢ OL, kiss me, mother, and let me feel 
I sott nd on my hair, 
Andi w go with the and 
A y fort coming there!’? 
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OR, TWO WAYS OF 


BY ALIC 


“You don’t £now how glad I am to see you! 
How did you happen to come just at the very time 





ited you?’’ 
And then followed a succession of kisses, such 


as all fashionable young ladies bestow upon their 


friends when they meet, as Adelaide Mercer assist- 
I the *“ cab’”’ 


her drawn up in 


ed cousin to alight from 
tront of her father’s stately mansion. 
Carpet-bags and bundies followed the two young 


ladies up the steps, in the arms of Jackson, the 
and h met by Mrs. 


youthfully-dressed woman, who bede 


footman ; ere the visitor was 


Mercer, a tall, 
Adelaide show her cousin up stairs at once, as the 


dressing-bell had rung. 





But there were no signs of a toilet, for, shaw!s 


thrown aside and dressing-gowns assumed, the cou- 
} 1 


sins seated themselves in lounging-chairs each side 


1 a cool 


the glowing anthracite fire, whic fall even- 
ing made very comfortable, and were soon sailing 
down a stream of chat at the rate of nine knots an 


hour. No wonder; they had not met in a whole 
year, and were really very fond of each other; and, 
besides, Adelaide was engaged. Yes, positive ya 
fian and she had so much to say of “ George’ 


ow fond they were of her, and 


and his family—h 
how soon they were to be married—“ George and 
Addy” that was, not the whole family—and next 
week she was going to commence turnishing. 
‘You have such exquisite taste, Anne, that I ’ve 
thought ever so many times I ‘d give anything to 
have you assist us; and here you are. How in the 
name of wonder did you happen to come aid 


And now it was Anne’s tura to confess; and, with 


more blushes than had deepened the color of Ade- 
s cheek, the secret came out The quiet ittie 
country cousin was also engaged, and her errand to 


] to Adelaide’s 


the city Was not dissimuar coming 
oct paul ms, 

Oh, I am so delighted!” said the giddy young 
creature. ‘Oh, of all things—only now you can’t 
be my bridesmaid; and I had counted on that. And 
tell me all about him. Robert Sanford, what a nice 
name! and, of course, he’s handsome and rich. 


Does he wear a moustache? George’s is divine, 


and his teeth are—ivory is nothing to 


cur s slight Y, 

them! Does Mr.Sanford polka? To tell the truth, 
it was seeing George polka with Miss Lewis that 
made me wish an introduction; and then wasn’t it 


strange we should both be in love at first sight ? 
Anne did not know whether Robert cou!d polka 
or not; she had never seen him dance. Addy would 


see that he looked too grave and quiet, somehow, 


E 


Cc 


B. 


ISHING; 


OMMENCING LIFE. 


NEAL. 
for that. No one wore moustaches in Eastport 
But he had very fine whiskers and beautiful eyes. 
“Well, I made up my mind, when I first came 
out, just what sort of a man [ wished to marry 
Oh, you ought to see George on horseback! I often 


tell him he is more fond of his horse than he is of 


me; but, then, I don’t wonder—Prince 1s such a 
w, as black as jet. Who ’s making 


splendid fell 
your things 


Th 


Ie 


last expression, dear reader, is a feminine 


abbreviation for wardrobe, and, to a young lady on 
, there are few more importart 


marria 


Co 


the eve of 
is not the only lover who has 


subjects. ppertield 
had reason to complain that “ they make a lay figure 





of my darling,” only the lay figure becomes very 
animated with the “ trying on,”’ and does not keep 
in character as a general thing. The fair fiancée 
informed her cousin that Madame Wharter was 
already e gaged on some of her dresses ; that one 
dress was to be an embroidered Sl k robe, direct 


it every day. 





y Was expecting 
“T wish you ’d hay 


Ibe! 


from Paris ; 
How nice that 


e one like it 
woul li’s only two hundred dollars! Shame- 


fully cheap, considering it needs no lace ; but, then, 


I’}l make it up in my veil.” 
The whole ot 


Anne looked up in amazement. 
her ample wardrobe, with the exception of one 
lin town, might be covered by 


dress to be purchases 


the sum her cousin had just named as so insignifi- 
cant. But she was a prudent lassie, and did not 


think it worth while to shock Adelaide in turn. 
The bell pealed through the hall just 


this juncture, start 


dinner at 


ing the two gossips, who sprang 


to their feet in haste. Adelaide submitted herself 
to the 


were divided between her mother and herself; and 


hands of the waiting-maid, whose services 
Anne’s simpe tollet Was cx mpleted long before the 
beauty’s luxuriant hair had received the peculiar 
twist which fashi Then she had lei- 


sure to admire the beautiful dresses that were in 


n dumanded. 


turn displayed for Adelaide’s selection, and to re- 
mark that none of them had sleeves longer than the 
cape of the close-fitiing cashmere in which she was 
arrayed. 

“ What! are you going to wear that thin darége 
‘ ? 


such a cold night as this—low neck and no sleeves 


Are you not afraid of taking cold ?—or are you going 
to a party 

“A cold! Why we 1 
taking No, it 
there are always more or less people in, and George 


n the city never think of 


cold is too early for parties; but 


He admires my taste for dress above 
299 


al any rate. 
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u os, and never can bear to see me in long 

I declare, dessert will be on the table if 

we do not hurry Jane, you stup d creature, that 

is a half-mourning bracelet instead of my blue 
epame 

The prophecy was fulfilled; for Mr. Mercer sat 


with his wine befure him, and his wile was uneasily 


tro g her rich y chased napkin ring When the 
young ladies entered the dining-room, But Miss 
Adelaide’s delinquency seemed no unusual occur- 


rence, for she was met with no reproof, and Mr. 
Mercer, the most polite of hosts, welcomed his niece 
with a very proper and gentlemanly pressure of the 
—Mr. 


before the formal meal was concluded, and his be- 


hand ‘* George Howard—was announced 


trothed tlew away to welcome him with many pretty 
} 


gs for being so late, and failing to meet her at 


Levy’s in the morning. Her cousin followed with 


no little interest, for she expected her fastidious 


cousin’s taste had been satisfied with nothing short 
of the utmost nobility and elegance. We must con- 
fess there Was something of disappointment in the 


unce she Cast upon a tall, sight y-tormed young 


tuan, Whose chief distiuction lay in a delicate mous- 





tache, evidently “loved and clierished”’ the 
wearer. But he was very young and good tem- 
pered, and Anne was compelled to acknowledge 


sufliciently agreeable, for she passed a very pleasant 


evening, the bridesmaids elect, with their escorts, 


coming in to increase the family party. Tobe sure, 


the conversation Was not very instructive nor very 


brilliant, as it turned on the opera and the move- 


ments of their immediate friends. 


Dr. 


to Miss Lawson, and whether they were serious; 


“ Anna Lundin’s 
engagement to young Smith ; Colton’s attentions 
and Miss Wilson’s opening on the next Monday,”’ 
were the principal topics. But, if not intellectual, 
it was entertaining as far as good-natured repartee 
from Mr 
Lane, the first bridesmaid, could make it ; and Ade- 


Howard, and sarcastic scandal from Miss 
laide protested it was one of the pieasantest even- 
In 


wearied with enjoyment, that she nearly fell asleep 


ings she had ever passed. fact, she was so 
over her curl papers, and was in bed before Anne 
had finished unpacking. Her cousin stooped down 
to kiss her young and fair forehead, and the red iips, 
half curled with a smile at some remembered jest 
that was haunting her dreams, and then returned to 
the dressing-room to read over again a little note of 
farewell that she had received at parting from her 
lover. Nor did she sleep until, kneeling by her bed- 
side, she had silently commended the dear one to 
the protection of a watchful Providence, asking for 


The 


strength to be to him a true and faithful wife. 


heart never seems in closer communion with its 
beloved ones than when calling the blessing of 


Heaven upon them in absence, and Anne felt this 


as her happy senses sank into a calm and gentle 
s eep 

Sunday, Mr. Howard was in attendance upon his 
betrothed nearly all day, and Anne had time to attend 


church by herself in the afternoon. She sat in the 


——e 


worrrers — 
old family pew, and used a prayer-bock that had 
belonged to her own mother betore she was mar 


ried. How strange it seemed to see “ Anne Mer- 
cer’? written upon the fly-leaf as she opened it! 


‘¢ Now We must not sit up to talk to-night,’’ said 


Addy 
, 


so much to do to-morrow 


after Mr. Howard’s departure, “for we have 


George tells me that he 
has concluded to take the largest house of either of 
’s a new one out Walnut 


those we looked at. It 


Street, in the most desirable neighborhood you can 
imagine. Young Mrs. Westhaven has one in the 
same row, aud the Rushtons live almost opposite 
Father thought one of that new row in Schuylkill 
Seventh Street would do; but it was smaller, and, 
besides, who wants to live in a cross street—un- 
less it be Fourth, between Walnut and Spruce, where 
a great many old families still live ?”’ 

‘* What, is there a diflerence in streets that run up 
and down, and streets that run across ? 

“ Oh, the greatest in the world! But I can’t stop 


rst thing, to 


to explain that now. We ’re going, the f 
ke ok at 


Henkels’, where everybody buys everything in the 


the house, and see what we need; then to 


furniture line, after we ’ve looked at Miss Wilson’s 


bounets. Llow fortunate we ’re both gving on the 

same errand, as I shall need the carriage all day, 

and we can now make our purchases together !”’ 
So the next morning, at an earlier hour than Miss 


Adelaide had seen the sun for many a day, 


the door, and Mr. 


Howard in readiness io attend the ladies. 


the car- 


was announced to be at 


riage 


“ Why, can he leave his business as early as 
this ?’’ asked Anne, somewhat astonished 
* Oh, he ’s hardly ever at business now. It’s an 


understood thing that, when a partner’s engaged, 
he ’s not expected to be much in the counting-room. 
I think it’s a shame George should have to be there 
at all. His father was such a strange man, and lett 
everything to him on condition that he would go in 
business 


vhen he was twenty-three. And papa 


ought to have retired long before this. I’m sure l 
don’t see why he hasn’t. Mr. Louis has, and so 
has Mr. Lane, long ago.”’ 

Mr. Mercer knew very well, however, why he 
was still obliged to be in the counting-house, when 
his soul loathed the routine of his daily life. And Miss 
Addy would not have needed to be told, if 
] 


lze of the 


she had 
possessed the slightest knowles real value 
of the 


house and her elegant seif. 


so lavishly spent upon her elegant 
Mr. Mercer, like many 


of our merchant princes, commenced the world with 


money 


a clerkship, and, though he had been wonderfully 
fortunate, all his acquaintances said, yet few purses 
could stand the enormous drain of the fine establish- 


ment with which he won the hand of the beauty 


Ellen Gore, now the still-admired, and still lavishiy 
extravagant, Mrs. Mercer. So, as in many another 
instance, the 


owner of that beautiful mansion and 
the noble horses that stood pawing the sharp stones 
of the pavement at his door, passed the greater part 
of the day amid bales and bi 


xes, that his wife and 


daughter might be, we had almost said, rival belles 











at expensive watering-places, and the gayest of the 
gay in their city home. 

It was a very complacent and happy party that 
filled the 
a large house in the western part of our cily. 


landau that morning, as it drew up before 
Ina 
very iew minutes, Adelaide was polkaing through 
the dining-room, where she was so soon to entertain 
her guests, and Anne followed more slowly, won- 
dering how they would dispose of all these rooms. 
Mrs. Mercer soon called them to an exploring ex- 
pediticn, and Anne’s wonder ceased. 

“ This is a very fine drawing-room,”’ she said, look- 
ing around with practiced eyes, “and the smaller 
It looks well to 


have a library nowadays, and they are very conve- 


one I would fit up as a library. 
nient for morning receptions. I have taken a peep 
into the kitchen, Which has ranges and everything 
necessary. SoIwon’t fatigue you, Addy, by such 
details. 
that we have gas everywhere, there are no bronze 


This staircase is rather narrow, but now 


figures necessary for holding lights; and, I must 
say, these burners are elegant. Here we have the 
dining-room, which is of great importance, as Addy 
will have to give dinners, I suppose. Very fair, 
though a side window would have improved it. 
This recess at the side will be George’s smoking- 
room, 1 suppose. It can be shut off entirely by the 
folding-doors.”’ 

Anne looked around, while Mrs. Mercer dived 
into a china-closet, and Adelaide, calling gayly to 


George to follow, ran up stairs. This one room 
was quite as large as the parlor and sitting-room of 
She 


why so much space was necessary for two young 


her own house. could scarcely understand 


people. The second story was appropriated before 
they reached it, in a chamber, dressing-room, and 
boudoir. ‘The third was to be furnished for guests, 
as Adelaide enjoyed society so much ; and the attic 
gave rooms for the three servants that would have 
the care of the household. 

‘¢ What a task it will be to furnish all this house, 
Adelaide !”’ 


pure marble mantels sufficiently to please the ex- 


said Anne, when she had admired the 


‘and to take care of it properly after- 


girl, 


I should think your father was right, after 


acting 
wards ! 
all, about the one in Seventh Street.” 

‘“‘ Why, I was just thinking I did not see how I 
could possibly get along with less room; and as to 
all the bother, I sha’n’t have any of it.”’ 

«¢ But do you like housekeeping, Addy ?”’ 

“‘T shall have nothing to do with it. The serv- 
ants will attend to all such matters.” 

“Can you trust everything to servants ?” 

What do you 
Turn grandmother at once and 


“TI don’t see why not, I’m sure 
intend to do, pray ? 


’ 


called 


settle down ?’ 
Mercer is waiting,’’ 


“Mrs. 
from the door-step; 


out George 
and, after a short drive, our 
young friends were set down at Miss Wilson’s. 
The gay rooms were crowded with showily-dressed 


people, selecting their winter costumes; and Ade- 
laide was soon busy in trying on bonaet after bon- 
29% 
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net before an oval mirror, attended by an obsequious 
shopwoman, 

** This blue velvet is just the thing, mamma; see,”’ 
and she nodded the rich flowers complacently 
‘* These white drides are so becoming to me, and I 
must have it.” 

So the blue hat was selected at sixteen dollars, 
and the bridal hat ordered for thirty more; while 
Anne chose an uncut velvet, as plain as plain could 
be, without so much asa plume or a sprig of flowers 
It was the cheapest one in the room, as Adelaide 
rather rudely observed as she saw half the sum de- 
manded for the blue velvet drawn from Anne’s 
purse. 

“ But why do you wear white before you get your 
bridal hat? You won’t want two so much alike.”’ 

‘This ¢s for that all-important occasion,’’ said 
Anne, smiling and blushing. 

‘“ What! that plain Quaker-like affair? 
have some orange flowers, at least.’’ 

But 


obliged to confess that it was in very good taste and 


Oh, do 
Anne was inflexible; and her cousin was 


very becoming, when she saw it laid aside with her 
more costly purchase. George agreed to this opin- 
ion, and said something very complimentary to his 
cousin elect, Who had been all this time wondering 
at the knowledge he evinced of bonnets and head- 
As Ade- 
and 


prim- 


dresses, as the ladies were trying them on 


laide had said, his own taste was faultless, 


from the jeweled cane he carried to the 


rose-colored kid gloves he wore, everything was 
perfectly appointed. 

‘And here is Henkels’ at last,’’ said Addy, as 
they drove up in front of a large upholsterer’s esta- 
blishment opposite the State House. 

Anne was bewildered by the quantity of elegant 
furniture which surrounded them as they entered 
the wareroom. Papier machée tables, inlaid cabi- 
nets, rosewood sofas, carved so exquisitely that 
every petal of the flowers in the garland which co- 
vered it was distinct, damask satin chairs of crim- 
son and black, orange and green, or, more delicate 
still, rose-colored and white, were a part of the 
magnificent articles which they had come to exam- 
ine. It was enough for Anne to sit quietly on a 
chair of embroidery so exquisite it seemed wrong 
But 


Adelaide and her mother went from one article to 


to touch it, and admire everything around her. 


another, examining, admiring, and ordering what- 
ever they fancied. 

“These wardrobes are one hundred dollars a 
piece ; you will see that they are a perfect match, 
and have a mirror in each large panel,’’ said the 
shopman. ‘But we have some plainer ones up 
stairs. Would you choose to walk up, ladies, and 
see them?” 

‘‘ Suppose we go,’’ said George, who began, for 
the first time, to notice Adelaide's extravagant pro- 
pensities with some alarm. 

“ Yes, I should like to see some plainer furniture,” 
said Anne; and the party were soon ushered into a 


second, and yet a third room, not less crowded than 
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below. Here mahogany and hair cloth held 


those 

sway, and, though both were of the finest quality, 
even Anne had to acknowledge that they looked 
coarse afier the delicate rosewood and damask they 
had just left. Still, the prices sounded alarming to 


e, who had been trusted by her father to make 


all her purchases alone, as he could not leave his 


Anne’s 
ied 


{ gh her g nile, child ike W ay Ss gave no pro- 


, and her mother was an invalid 


uncommon judgment and good sense could be re 


on, the 


mise of the firmness which was her peculiar cha- 


racteristic. 


“ This will never do,’’ she thought, as her aunt, 


whose advice her father had bidden her to ask, 


pointed to some bedsteads at fifty dollars each as 


just the thing for her. “ Plain and elegant, just 


what you will need in the country At the same 
time, one at a hundred and fifty was put down on 
Adelaide’s list 

“I’m sure, Addy,” 


joined them here, “this set of mahogany 


had 
| do 


commencing 


said her father, who 


wi 


very well for you. George is just 


business, and, although he has a good capital, it is 


as well to be prudent.”’ 
“But you give them to me, papa ?” 

‘Still, he must support the style in which you 
commence.”’ 


“Oh, let her have her own way, sir,’”” pleaded 


George, who was still too much of a lover to 


endure the least shade upon the fair face of his be- 


trothed. 

‘It’s but a trifle added to one’s outlay, after all, 
and she has set her heart upon that crimson and 
black urged Mrs 


So the rosewood parlor furniture was decided on, 


damask sztte,”’ Mercer 


at a cost we should be afraid to name, black walnut 


for the dining-room, mahogany richly carved for 


the chambers, and, after all was done, the party re- 
turned to tell Mr. Henkels they would have Sienna 
instead of white at 


marble slabs at eighty dollars, 


twenty-five, for the tables and dressing-bureaus. 
“We 
said Adelaide to her c 
the carriage. “It is 


nd I am th 


shall have to come again to-morrow for 


you,” usin, as they re-entered 


now quite time to dress for 
roughly worn [ ’m afraid 


dinner, a 
housekeeping is a bother, after a 
Anne nodded good-humoredly; but she thought, 
“ Indeed, my dear, if this is what you judge from, 


Anne 


entire 


you know very little about it;’’ for was a 


practical housewife, having had the care of 





her father’s family since leaving school ; and now 


she was going to a home of her own, where still 


greater thrifts and economy would be needed to 


keep within the slender income of a young country 
physician 


“ Uncle,” that evening, starting to his 


had 


her mot 


said she 
the 


Adelaide expatiating to 


side, when others left the dining-room, 
ier on the beauties 
of an exquisite etagére she had just concluded was 
necessary, “ can you tell me where there are cheaper 
shops than that we were in this morning ? 


“] hope my little niece is not a bargain-hunter,”’ 


4 
‘ 


ANI LADY'S : 
said Mr. Mercer, with more playfulness than he 
ever exhibited before the members of his own 
famil\ 

“No, not that, uncle. Everytl there was so 
beautiful and so tempting; but papa is not rich like 
you, and Robert would not think it was right to 


ney in what was no real use 


spend so much m« 
8] much n 


«So you think Addy’s chaises légéres and fau- 


teur/s are of no use, do you? 


“Oh, they are very elegant; but one of ti 


would half fill my little parlor. If you could see it 
Beside s, 


sir, you would know what I mean. 


has allowed me only six hundred dollars for every- 


, Which Aunt Jane 





thing besides home linen and chit 


promise d us », and that would g yavery littie 


ong ag 


way at Henkels’. 
: od, prude nt girl,’’ was the 


dear, g 


“ You are a 
answer; “and though your aunt would tell you 
a parlor could not be furnished for that I will trust 
you to make it go as far as you need may as ittle 


to them about it as possible, and we will 


ping by ourselves to-morrow “tg 

Of course, Adelaide and her mother wondered 
very much at this arrangement; but Addy was 
too good-natured for ridicule, and Mrs. Mercer said 
nothing. So the one parity rolled away in their 


t, while 


did not disdain to take an omni- 


luxurious carriage to look tor a velvet carpe 
Anne and her uncle 
most unfashionable 
Here Anne fi 


alarmed 


bus to Second Street, to which 
quarter their steps were bound. 
to her delight—for she had been somewhat 


—that her six hundred doliars re‘urned to its original 


value in her eyes. Her uncle seemed really inte- 


rested in all her movements, and Mrs. Mercer would 


undoubted y have been shocked could she have seen 


him gravely examining feathers and settling kitchen 
furniture, for all this came upon Anne. 
«You seem to care more for tin pans than youdo 
Y t I for tin fF than youd 


for mantel ornaments,’’ said he, as Anne “ rung 


some mysterious kitchen apparatus. ‘“ That’s a 


part of Addy’s housekeeping yet to come; two or 
three hundred dollars at Tyndale’s, J suppose. 
Who ’s going to see to her kitchen, 1 won ler.” 


‘Oh, aunt sent an order to a general furnishing 


establishment this morning, and they are tu supply 
all that is on their list. 

«No matter at what cost, I suppose,” 
mured Mr Mercer. “ But I don’t see that you have 


halt mur- 
bought anything yet.” 


is the least part. I ’m only making 


what | 


“ The buying 


~alculations now—seeing can afford, you 
know.”’ 

Her uncle could not but admire the bright, cheerfi. 
smile with which this was said, and wondered if 
“ furnishing’’ was, after all, the genuine pleasure to 


Adela de, 


exercising all her prudence and tact to get as much 


with “ carte blanche,”’ that Anne found it, 


as possible with her little allowance 

«“ What are you figuring over?’ called out Ade- 
laide, as she sat basking her little slippered feet in 
the firelight that evening 
« Calculating,’ said Anne, and added, as if speak 














ing to herself, “ Yes, five dollars off that sofa would 


get a workstand; and I can’t live without a work- 


‘Ts it possible you have to think about every dol- 


larso! Poor Anne! I wish uncle was rich, or papa 


could affurd to give you another set like mine. 
* Indeed, I Addy. I 
to do with it,” returned 


don’t wish it, should not 


know what , her cousin, 
simply. 
‘And what sort of a parlor carpet did you get, 
re, 
cherte 
«A beautiful three ply, wool colors, and green. 
I thought 


grain. 


it would be cheaper, on the whole, than 
an in So did uncle.” 


‘Dear me! Mamma chose a velvet at Orne’s, 


and I have Brussels in my own room and the third 


story. I hate tapestry, they are so common.” 
“I think those in the parlors are beautiful.” 
I thought; but that was when they first 
Now they are so cheap that everyone can 
afford them. A three ply! 
chairs and tables are to go with such a carpet ?” 


So 


came out. 
Why, what sort of 


«“ Mahogany chairs with cane seats, and one octa- 


gon centre-table. I like a centre-table, it is so 
cheerful in the winter; and, as our parlor will be 
Robert’s study, we shall sit there a great deal.”’ 
“ Poor Anne!”’ soliloquized the petted beauty 
again, as if she thought cane-bottomed chairs were 
a great misfortune, and a parlor study an unaccount- 


able ill. 


No wonder she could not understand the simple 
enjoyments which Anne so calmly anticipated. 
Seeing Anne well educated and truly refined, she 
had never before felt how far they were separated 
in future, at least in habit; for the humdrum exist- 
ence of a village physician’s wife would have been 
intolerable to her 
At last, the busy week was passed, and each bride 


elect had furnished her new house, or rather the 
upholsterer would soon give the finishing touch to 
the elegance of the new house in Walnut Street, 
while to Anne remained the pleasure of ‘ setting 


order” 


her house in with her own hands, busied 
with a thousand delightful anticipations as her will- 
ing feet took unnumbered steps. And, in due time, 
both houses were occupied. Mrs. George Howard 
welcoming her friends by a party that was the won- 
der of the season, while Anne Sanford received the 
congratulations of her few guests in the “ study- 
parlor,’’ as tasteful a room as one could wish to see. 
The pleasure of the whole evening was marred for 
the one, because Deyburgh had disappointed her in 
a magnificent pyramid of flowers she had ordered 
for the supper-table ; and Anne’s heart was filled to 
overflowing by the unexpected arrival of a richly- 
toned boudoir piano, Which her uncle had sent her, 
‘“a reward,’’ so said his note, “for her sensible 
economy.’’ 

‘Tt was all we needed to make the room perfect 
—all I coveted, I confess, in the whole of those ele- 
gant rooms,”’ said Anne, running her hands over the 
And though an elegant- 


keys in a favorite melody. 
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leu } re,! 
iV embroidered 


handkerchief from her 
Adelaide, accon 


they were scarcely thought of 


aunt, and a 


silver card-case from panied her 


as that 


uncle’s gilt, 


sWeet strain recalled to both the early days of 


f thei 

wooing 
We are not fond of startling contrasts or crus} rh 
reverses, dear re ader ; but we are surroun te wilh 


them on all sides in real life, aim to b 


and it is oul 
true to the actual world 


Some three years from the day that Mrs. Howard 


? 
sea 


took possession of her magnificent house, it pa 
into the hands of her husband’s creditors, and, by 


the same commercial crush, her father’s credit was 


shaken Every dollar of Mr. Mercer’s liabilities 


was discharged, and the wreck of their fort 


was barely sufficient to maintain them at a fa<hion- 


able boarding-house, in which only Mrs. Mercer 


declared that she could exist. Her husband, heart- 


broken as he was by the loss of his cherished busi- 


ness reputation, for, as usual, there were enough 
had act d dishonorably 


ready to say that he 


th 


scarcely the which 


constantly annoyed him, and never ventured a re 


He 


the 


heart to object to a pub city 


monstrance knew full well that it was, in @ 


great measure, extravagant expenditure of his 


household which had wrought the change, the 


enormous charges for Adelaide’s outfit coming due 
when he was least prepared to meet them; but he 
never reproached his wife, and still continued, 
though ina less degree, to minister to her wishes 
and her whims. 

But for poor Adelaide there was a greater trial in 
store than the loss of her fine establishment. How- 
ard, in Whom the shock seemed to arouse a latent 


character before unknown, decided to go 





energy of 


to California, then just opening its golden vista, and 
attempt, in its rude and fluctuating mercantile world, 
l His father’s frends 


to retrieve his fallen fortunes. 


proflered their assistance when they saw the idle 
fashion so transformed, 


man of although, at the 


same time, reminding him that a less reckless spirit 


and a little attention to business would have pre- 


vented the necessity of such a step 
And now remained the hardest trial of all, break- 
ing his determination to his wife, who had scarcely 


llike grief since his misfor- 





looked up from her cl 


W hat was to become of her in his al 


avscnuce 


tunes 
turn to 


ana 


There was now no father’s house to re 
the thought of meeting daily in 
the old 

+} 


under her mother’s 


she could not bear 
her changed position acquaintances she 


unter protect th 


would enc 
came a 


her 


gas she would choose to 


Just then, like an angel of peace and hope, 


long cheerful letter from cousin Anne, begging 





to pay them a visit as lon 


} 


remain, “ for Robert was often absent, and, though 


‘baby’ was excellent company, she should « njoy 
Adelaide’s soc ely very much.” 
And lelaide found that pr 


so, When Adel: festations 
and tears availed nothing, 


determined 
on what she thank- 
fully accepted Anne's invitation, and became an in- 


George being 


she called his ‘‘ mad scheme,”’ 
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mate of her cottage home. We will give one pic- 
ture from their daily life, a year afier this change 
was made, and readers to conclude 


leave our 
whether the dark cloud had indeed a silver lining. 
The two young wives were both sitting in the 
tle parlor, Anne employed with her needle, while 
Adelaide read aloud from some interesting volume. 
The “ three-ply carpet”? was still almost as bright 
as new, and the tint of the simple furniture aad 
deepened to a more mellow hue. There was the 
open piano, enjoyed so much by both of them, a 
vase of flowers upon the centre-table, which was 
The little 
workstand—saved from that pretty sofa, as our read- 


loaded with new books and magazines. 


ers will recollect—was drawn to the open window, 
which commanded a view of the road, and there sat 
our old friend Anne in her pet sewing-chair watch- 
ng for her husband’s retura. Now and then a 
glance was cast towards an open door, where a 
child’s crib, and the quiet, rosy face of the little oe- 
cupant were just visible. There was a deep shadow 
of tall forest trees upon the grass before the door, 
and the cool breeze of evening shook the white 
petals from a rosebush to the low window:sill. 

as the 


“ There he is!’’ exclaimed Anne, joyfully, 


ring of hoofs upon the gravel caught her ear, and, 





og down her work, she ran out to the garden- 


throw 





gate to meet her husband. 

A pang of half sorrow, half envy wrung Adelaide’s 
heart as she watched them coming slowly up the 
garden walk. One arm Dr. Sanford threw about 
his wile, who was looking up into his beaming eyes 
with all the eagerness of a child. Adelaide had 
never known true and wilelike aflection until the 
parting she could not endure even then to recall ; 
and keenest self-reproach at the thoughtless extrava- 
gance which had made it necessary awakened a 
more gentle and womanly spirit. She felt that the 
present separation was, in some measure, an expia- 
tion for her fault; and you never could have recog- 
Anne’s 


domestic duties as the once idle and brilliant Mrs. 


nized the cheerful, industrious sharer of 


Howard, unless you knew the trials which had 
educated her heart as well as intellect. “ Only to 
be with him, no matter in what privation,’”’ she 
thought, as she looked night alter night upon the 
oyful welcome which awaited Dr. Sanford’s return. 
And sometimes she would steal away from the 
pleasant winter fireside to Weep at the thought of 
the privations her own husband was enduring for 
her sake 


‘What will you give for a letter?” 


exclaimed 
Anne, hurrying up to the window, holding a brown 
envelop so that her cousin could just catch the well- 
known postmark, “San Francisco,”’ and then her 
eyes were so full of tears that she could scarcely 
read ‘*My own dear wile,’”? when the seal was 
broken and its contents in her hands. Her lips still 
quivered with excitement; but her eyes were very 
nappy when she joined them at the tea-table; and, 
as they were all so deeply interested in Mr. How- 


ard’s success, the letter was, of course, read aloud 
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AND LADY'S BOOK. 

as soon as she could command her voice sufficiently 
She glided very quietly over some portions of it, 
perhaps thinking them ‘of no use to any but the 
owner ;’’ but we have taken the liberty to give it 
verbatim, that our readers may see the effect of 


adversity upon the husband as well as wile. 


“ My OWN DEAR WIFE: I cannot tell you how 
very, very happy your letter, received by the last 
Steamer, has made me. I go to my daily tasks with 
aroused energy and a thankful heart that you are 
bearing up with such a cheerful spirit under your 
great misfortunes. Yet I can scarcely believe all 
you write of your occupations : ‘ holding the baby, 
making cake, taking care of your own wardrobe, 
and studying three hours a-day.?”, Why where in 
the twenty-four hours can you find time for so much 
industry? After all, it is quite as sensible as fagging 
round to see people you did not care a straw for, or 
dancing yourself to death in a close room, waltzing 
with men it used to make me shiver to see touch 
your hand, though I could not say anything because 
they were my friends. Shall I confess it, dear? I 
used to be a trifle jealous sometimes of the smiles 
you gave so lavishly to those heartless people ; but 
1 know I was as bad as yourself, fur many a time | 
have been called to account for neglecting my pretty 
wile to flirt with this one and that. I shall expect 
to get a box from you soon filled with some of that 
nice cake ; and who knows but I shail be surprised 
by a whole dozen of shirts made by your own dear 
hand? Don’t smile, dear Addy ; you could not make 
a poor fellow a more acceptable present ; aud how 
I should enjoy it to know that your little fingers set 
every stitch with a thought for me! 

*“] don’t believe you would know me now, or 
own such a rude backwoodsman for a husband, if 
you should meet me face to face. I wear a mous- 
tache from economy now, not from fashion—that is, 
I never shave, and am fept tn countenance by half 
the inhabitants. I can’t say how often I get clean 
linen, for fear I might shock you; and as to gloves, 
I think my hands have forgotten they ever had such 
genteel acquaintances. I have just attained to the 
luxury of a settee in my office, by a late arrival from 
Canton, which is at once my ‘chair of state’ and 
my bed, with the addition of a blanket at night 
But we are gradually getting more civilized, and, 
by the time I get rich enough to put up a little house 
and send for you (don’t say no, and shake your head 
so positively), we shall be quite comfortable, I dare 
say, particularly as Anne has taught you such quali- 
ties of housekeeping. I get more and more fond of 
California every day. I never saw such kindness 
of heart as is here exhibited by man to man, or such 
noble generosity of character as the peculiar posi- 
tion of all parties calls forth. I often wrap my blan- 
ket closer, as the chill night wind comes whistling 
up from the bay, and ask myself if I can be the idle, 
good-for-nothing dog that used to lounge up and 
down Chestnut Street, or fit kid gloves at Levy’s 


counter. Imagine our rosewood furniture out here! 











No, Addy, you shall have the best of pine, or per- 
haps bamboo, when you commence the world over 
ugain in San Francisco. 

‘‘ Business is very brisk, and, if I only had you 
But, God 
willing, dear wife, we shall meet before long, and 


here, I should be perfectly contented. 











our love will be all the stronger for the misfortunes 
that have made us reasonable human beings, and 
the separation which, after all, has but united us 


the more closely. They who have never known 
the anguish of parting cannot feel the Joy of such a 


{ meeting as ours will be.” 


~+~<-—<7-oo 





LEURA. 
BY ANSON G. CHESTER. 
KnowestT thou Leura? She woos with her features, 
Leura, my bright! And wins with her ways. 
The flower of my morning, 
The star of my night! Her eye oft has kindled 
With eyes like twin dew-drops When gazing in mine ; 
That glance from the lea, Her lip oft met my hp 
And lips like red coral As thy loved ones thine: 
Just brought from the sea; Her cheek oft has rested 
With hair soft as gossamers In peace by my own, 
Threading the lawn, While I plundered soft kisses 
And cheeks like young lilies And drank her sweet tone ; 
That bloom at the dawn; And I thought that my Leura 
With a brow pure as snow-flakes No fear ever knew, 
From Winter's white wing, So gentle and loving, 
And a vt like the song-bird So loyal and true 
That heralds the Spring— 
Knowest thou Leura? But her heart 1s her jewel, 
Then wilt thou discover The rarest and best 
My song is her picture— ? That ever was garnered 
Oh, read it and love her! $ In woman’s pure breast ; 
; For the eye has no lustre 
Knowest thou Leura? ; That Time cannot steal, 
Leura, my pet ! y And the blossoms of beauty 
If once thou hust seen her, ; Rags crushed by his wher l; 
Thou canst not forget. ; But the heart, with its feelings, 
he inviteth the eye, ¢ Is buoyant and young, 

She entranceth the heart, Though the accents of age 
And her image, once cherished, Falter forth from the tongue ; 
Can never depart. Though the brow is bereaved 

Like some sprite or elfin, Of its sunshine by Time, 
That comes in a dream, ; And the ear hears no longer 
Or a beautiful Naiad, Sweet music and rhyme : 
The queen of the stream, I nave a dear secret 
Her grace and her loveliness : To whisper to thee— 
Captive the gaze; That heart, with its treasures, 
Is given to me! 


OD 


so] 


i. 


(FROM THE LATIN.) 


EARTHBORN roses are but brief, 
Fugitive earth’s flowers, 
Even as the withered leaf, 
Honors that were ours. 
With swiftest speed, years hurry on 
Like zephyrs light, 
Like arrow's flight— 


They pass, they leave us, and are gone. 


Naught ’s eternal under heaven. 
Destiny claims all below; 
Swift the fatal bolt is driven— 
Death, remorseless, strikes the blow 
In Heaven alone peace sheds her light* 
There reigns pure bliss, 


Calm happiness, 


And one long day undimm’d by night 
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BY Cc. N 

Ir 1s a circumstance connected with the history 
of Ne that, every spring and summer for many 
years after his death, fresh and beautiful flowers 
we trewn upon his grave by some unknown 
hand. Tradition relates that it was done by a young 
maiden of Corinth, named Acte, who had been 
brought to Rome by Nero from her native city, 


whither he had gone, in the disguise of an artist, to 


ntend in the Nemean, Isthmian, and floral games 
which were celebrated there; and whence he re- 
turned conqueror in the Palaesbra, the chariot race, 
ind song—bearing with him, like Jason of old, 
a se 1 Medea, divine in form and feature as the 
first, and who, like her, had left father, friends, and 
count to follow a stranger. 

Even the worse than savage barbarity of this 
sanguinary tyrant had not cut him off from all hu- 
man atiection, and those flowers were doubtless the 
tribute of that young girl’s holy and enduring love. 


Whose name is on yon lettered stone, whose ashes 


est beneath, 
us you come to deck with flowers the mournful 


hat 
? 


yme of d 
u—why darkens so thy brow with grief’s un- 


a 


mely gloom ? 
er for a bride than for a watcher by the 








mn 5D mm xT 
FRIEND. 
BROOME. 
** But, maiden, he of whom you speak was of a savage 
mood, 
That took its joy alone in scenes of carnage, tears, and 


blood ; 

His heart and mind were steeped in crimes of sin’s 
most loathsome hue, 

And love is for the high of soul—the gentle and the 
true.’ 

‘*T knew not till my heart was his the darkness of his 
own, 

Nor dreamed that he who knelt to me was master of a 
throne 

And when the fearful knowledge came, its coming was 


in vain, 


j ! 





I had forsaken all for him, and would do so again 
him first beside the sea, near to my father’s 
home, 
When, like some ocean Deity, he bounded from the 
foam ; 
Even then a glory seemed to breathe around him as he 
trod, 
And my haughty soul was bowed as in the presence of 


a god. 


‘ The voice that taught an abject world to tremble at 
its words 
To me was mild and musical, and mellow as a bird’s— 


A bird’s that, couched among the green, broad branches 











Thou art fitt 
tomb,’? of the date, 
Tells, in its silvery songs, its gushing gladness to its 
‘‘[t is the name of one whose deeds made men grow mate. 
pale with fear, 
1 r¢ ange ask rave ! hee of the dert} 
And Nero's, stranger, is the dust that lies sepulchred “ Go, stranger, ask the waves to tell thee of the depths 
ere: they shroud ; 
. . FF r the hes stas ' ar » tte ' 
That name may be a word of harsh and boding sound Go, from the sunbeam steal its warmth, its lightning 
» thee— from the cloud ; 
~ ve. till the »t » 
But oh, it has a more than mortal melody for me! Strive, tii th t i€ 
art; 
; 
And I—my heart has grown to in girlhood’s fleet- But think not thou canst wring its secret treasures 
, years from the heart. 
at . ~~] , 
And i9 one only task—to bathe its buried love in — : . 
‘ ‘¢ Ts love the offspring of the will? or is it like a flower, 
a So frail that it may fade and be forgotten in an hour ? 
The a of life that yet remains to me is but its ‘ : g . ; 
; No! no! it springs unbidden, where the heart’s deep 
breath 5 h 
: ‘ fountains play 
Then, tell me, is it meet that I should seek the bridal ‘ ; ; 
h ??? And, cherished by their hallowed dew, it cannot pass 
wreata ! a 
away !’? 
— —_+ © & + —__ 
AT Om aA MAT mT A T MmaewrTtennpD 
SONNET.—GEN RAL TAYLOS. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER 
A prince hath fallen! ‘* With writing of his sword,’’ Sinks gallant Taylor to his home, the grave; 
On Buena Vista’s bloody battle-field, Slumbers he now, triumphantly in war, 
His name is writ, whose lion heart could yield Who ever onward soared in Victory’s car 
Not » five-fold might What can afford Then let the noble conqueror sweetly rest, 
Fi iulet from Death’s dread shaft to save, ‘6 With all his country’s heartfelt wishes blest’’— 
Who levels princes with the low-born slave? Yea, rest thee, soldier, calmly in the clay, 


rilliant day star in proud glory’s wave, 


Till the last trumpet sounds the judgment day 
, 6 7 
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Fig.1. A Design for a Door Knocker.—This } Fig. 2. The Boudoir Candlestick.—This 1 a 


beautiful design is by Mr. W. Harry Rogers. With- very gracefui arabesque of leaves, tendriis, and 
out any pretensions to allusive enrichment, it pos- flowars. 
sesses much imitative beauty. It is particularly 


adapted to the Italian style of architecture. 
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Fig. 1 


support 








lumns. 











of this cottage are 
brackets. 


wherever the pro 


and painted 


plank, nailed 


Fig. 2. 
W, windows; A. parlor; B, 


dining-room. 


















Te rspective —The leading features 


the 


the tall gables and 


The brackets should be placed 


ections appear to require 


They may be made of two-inch board 


The house is constructed of pine 


on vertically, with a small strip 


over the seam. 


Ground-Plan.—D are the doors; 
kitchen; £2, 


There is a triangular porch in 


front, supported by brackets instead of co- 














Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of fawn-colored broeaded 
silk, of a rich, heavy stamp, known as motre d’av- 
tique. The sleeves come nearly to the wrist, 
where the full puffof the muslin cuff. or sleeve, 
has a beautiful effect. Mantillaof Mazarine velvet, 
of a novel form, the double cape more particularly. 
The one flounce of broad lace is headed by a double 
quilling of velvet ribbon, as are the capes. Lined 
throughout with white satin. Bonnet of white vel- 
vet, with plumes. 
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Fig, 2 Curriage-dress of white watered silk, 
which may also be used as a dinner-dress, sleeves 
close to the wrist, and finished with a frill of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Mantilla of green velvet, exceedingly 
simple and beautiful. A broad band of ermine forms 


a pelerine on the neck, and encircles the whole 


The loose hanging sleeves are trimmed to corre- 
spond. Drawn bonnet, of the melon pattern alluded 


to in our chit-chat 


HY 








A NEW KIND OF WORK FOR THE 


FAIR SUBSCRIBERS TO “THE BOOK.” 





LEATHER WORK 


Directions for the Fashionable Leather Work 
Tue leather used is sheep skin The leaves 
from any given pattern are cut out with sharp SCIS- 
sors Which cut firmly at the tips; curved scissors 
are useful, but not necessary for rounded leaves. 
As it is better not to pencil the leather, which gives 
a dark mark to the edge, those who are unaccus- 
tomed to draw or cut out by eye may place a na- 
tural leaf or paper pattern on the leather as a guide 
for the shape. The leaves, when cut, are laid fora 
few minutes in warm or cold water; the leather is 
soon softened, and, the water being squeezed out, 
they are pressed in a cloth. Observe that the color 
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] leather leaf, 


from the leather stains. Holding the 


thus rid of superfluous moisture, in the left hand, 


‘ssing it between 


vein it with a blunt penknife, pr 


the finger and thumb. Lay the 


eaves on card-board, 
and dry them thoroughly by the fire; they should 
then be dipped in warm size, and again dried as be- 
fore. Directions for making the size will be given 
presently Common glue is the best cement for 
fastening the leaves on the wood. Before they are 
attached, the wood should be thorough!y sized; the 
size not being made as liquid by heat as for dipping 
Fine string, or coarse silk twisted over a wooden 
plate or bowl, about an inch apart at the edge, forms 
a good method of pressing the leaves firmly when 
After 


a layer has been thus formed, they should be left for 


glued at the backs, and slipped underneath 




















several hours to dry, and the remainder may be 


added and kept firmly in place with good-sized pins. 


When the pattern is complete and thoroughly dry, 
size all well severi? times: on this depends the per- 
fection of the varnish. Several kinds of varnish 
may be used: but the one which gives the least 


t ble, perhaps. is the copal varnish used by paint- 
ers, and it is very reasonable. Lay it on with a 
‘ iel’s-hair brush, taking care the size is quite dry 

Directions ror Maxine Size.—Put isinglass, 
bits of pare hment, or old kid gloves, which do as 
well when cut up, in cold water, and let it simmer 


i 


liquor off clear; about a 


gently; then strain the liq 


handful of either will make half a pint of good size. 
It may be kept in a bottle and warmed by the fire 
when used. <A hard brush is best, as the size may 


a soft one If it 





with it be used thicker than with 
is thought necessary to color either wood, leather, 
or both, this is done best with common water-color 
from a paint-box, after the last coat of size is dry 
As the shades of the leather will sometimes vary, 
and a little touching-1 p is necessary a ter Varnuish- 


tl be mixed very 


ing, some of the oil-color in tube may 


advantageously in a little varnish lor the purpose 





INFANT’S SLIPPER. 
Materials—Quarter of an ounce of shaded green 


Berlin wool, one yard of narrow green satin rib- 


Make a chain of 11 loops, and work 1 row in 


work the remainder of the 


rochet, 





slipper in ribbed crochet. For the front, work until 
you have 9 ridges, increasing at each edge. For 
the sides, work ¥ stitches until a sufficient length is 


worked; about 20 ridges will be required; then 
join this to the front, and work in double crochet 
nereasing 2 stitches at each corner of the 
nstep; finish with a row of Victoria scallop, and 


draw with the ribbon. Sew on the sole on the 


wrong side. Make a strap the length required for 
the ankle by working two rows in double crochet, 


’ 


making 3 chain stitches at one end for the button- 








hole 
CROCI WER WORK 
WORT 
lir ns, see March numer.) 
T ’ - ned of t sm pet Is 4 
? tyro $ ¢ violet Berl woo one 
r r der} t f rite tho 2 tl musi not 
foo p 
Take t ghtest I ts} and make « chain 
three stitches asten off. Take the second s 
aud work in the first loop of the chain one plam 
nite » the se id »one stitch of double ero- 
chet, and one | Ss I in lake achain stitch, 





and begin the second round in double crochet, put- 


ting a wire in the edge. In this second round, you 
must increase one stitch in the first, third, and fifth 


long stitches of the preceding row. This round 


being completed, break off the wool, twist the ends 
of the wire together, and cut off one of them 

The stamens of this little flower are very beauti- 
ful—they are of violet color, with a top of the rich- 
est golden hue—and spring from a little tuft of silky 


violet threads. It would be better to buy them 


ready-made, if possible ; but, if preferred, they can 
be made thus: Take a bit of floss-silk. of a bright 


golden color, make a knot at the end of a piece 
! 


of violet silk, or wool, insert the bit of gold-color 


itast 





silk in the knot, and tie ightly as possible ; cut 


the end of the gold silk quite short. Make another 
} 


knot about half an inch from the first, insert a bit of 


gold silk. tie it like the first. Cut shor. the violet 
and gold silk, and make another knot at the end of 


the latter; tip it with gold in the same manner ; 
place your silk across the half-inch, tipped at both 
ends, al d tie it in the m | | { So as to make 1} ree 
stamens of equal length; place them in the middle 
of a little tuft of v tsilk, or w and fix the 
Whole in the m ! i@ flower Cover the stem 

ef 

' 


grows on a long stem, without 
’ 


y with two or three flowers on 





leaves are always close to the hot- 
tom of the stalk they have the appearance « 
blade of grass, and are about a foot lone. and an inch 
broad. and are of a verv bright green color: but the 
little bunch of flowers will form a pretty ornament 
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\ eeljng ey 8 ik 
VV it 1 ca t bre ‘ ers 1 so well? 
Moore 
M exalts ea lays each grief, 
j s disenses ens eve pain, 
Ss es the rage of poison and of plague.”’ 
ARMSTRONG. 
I f sit s come for America. The na- 
f “ 1 has greeted and welcomed the 
! Kurope to ours es proves that 
e souls e highest kind of 
rt, na isic. The perfec- 
c ed by the female 
we find another reason besides personal 
yoman should be called angelic. Jenny 
third and holiest requisite to this claim 
xcellence of character She is a wo- 
“ Ss ior to her sex and glory to human- 
ed 1 so good; so rich ands yunteous ; 
y so far removed from care and sorrow, and 
ts udy to sympathize with the | nd afflicted 
e melody er voice seems but the natural expres- 
f her sweet, earnest desire to cor ippiness on 
wo And this is the secret of her great popu- 


eep swell 


. he 
i I eart, Dy 
s s we is ner iif 
t testifies) brings 
i pes maki 
‘ } 
t e in our lives, 
rth with flowers, had 
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its overhowings in charity of 
s, by kind w s and pleasant 
home to a st eve person 
ng earth a |} se, Which, at 
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I the seed,’’ is the spontane 8 
mut tew, | i would 
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+ 
guardians of ur count s we and nt 
vho are our country’s hope May her progre 
ir land be to her as pleasant as thie 
weet voice in the song are to all who heart 
following pretty poem seems a fitting close f 
yromptu tribute to the human nightinga 
SUMMER FLOWERS 
BY THE HERMIT 
Now s ¢ be the light, 
Be s e breeze 
Quuieta t e night 
G be the ees 
Blossoms and flowers. put on 
ning sur 
aews 
SOI I 
4 ry t r rr 
Your mysti 
Sing to enrt—t soul 
With silent sound! 
Murmur. ye ntains 
Soft and low 
Ss me. ye mountains 
Lift your brow! 
Sleep sweet] fields and meads, 
In the moonbeams, 
While soft the fairy treads 
Along the streams. 
bi s that fly, 
) rht and free, 
ng the sky— 
From tree to tree— 
es cf love! 
sones of ne 
s nbove 
Tt my ) ’ 
Help 1 y heart 
In pence with Ge man, 
Free le; 
And if a nietcan 
M irt shall senile 
R the song, comes the sermor 1 true w i 
ensuring, written 1 wor w st 
se it is the natural expression of joy 
A TEXT FROM ST. PAUL 
ice in the Lord alway, and again IT say ¢ 


for happiness And would not one 

efactor of the race who e Id point t 

nerrir th to the hizhest happiness of v 
lis capable? And iow boun sis th 
il says, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway, ar 








again I say rejoice.”’ Let us think on these words 


now as though they had never met our ear before. St. 
Paul had large experience, and his clear, powerful 


mind, | losophy, his simple integrity, his noble 


is testimony, independ- 





; give weight toh 
And he f 


Joicing— icing always in the Lord 


indepen 


ently of his inspiration und matter of re- 


Let us rejoice 


in God; let us rejoice in his power, for it is ever ex- 


erted for the highest good of his children, and many a 
bright manifestation of it hath he given us “It is 
written all over this great world of ours 

Let us rejoice in his merey—mercy inexhaustible, 


that awakens hope in the darkest heart 


Let us rejoice in his love, that pervades the whole 
universe—subtle as the light, life-giving as the air 





Let us rejoice in all his ordinations and laws; for the 
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ne err 


ing into requisition all her faculties and attainments ; 


in this will be active, needful improvement, which is 


far better than speculative goodness 


If any young lady is ambitious of becoming an au- 


thoress, let her keep a diary for a year, and she can 
judge better of the province on which she would enter 


Devote one half hour each morning to recording the 


events of the preceding day, and at the end of the year 


there will be a large volume—of more value to the 


could obtain by 


writer, probably, than all st} serib- 





r the periodicals during her lifetime It is not 
get, 


makes authorship desirable for a woman 


we gain. which 


money we but the wisdom 


But keeping a diary is very useful to a single lady 


who has leisure time on her hands. It is the best cor- 


reading with- 


rective of that fault of the age, excessive 








close observer will find al lant matter for joy intheir § out reflection. One may read mechanically, as it were, 
adaptation to human nature but not thus heedlessly can she write. The effort to 

Let us re ce in prayer, by which the humblest soul embody her thoughts in language, seize her truant fan- 
can come near—oh, no human being can conceive w { cies and bind them down on the page before her, while 
near—to Almig God! Inwhich the afflicted can pour § she contemplates their gossamer wings, will compel 
out all their sorrows toa sympathizing Father, sure to ¢ the young lady to think And if, at the end of each 
receive comfort unspeakable, and peace that passeth month, she will carefully read over her diary, faith- 
all understanding ; where the guilty may find mercy fully kept, of her actions, thoughts, hopes, and resolu- 
and love creater than their cuilt; where the Christian tions, she will be sure to correct her own faults; she 
may give voice to the praise and thanksgiving that will become ashamed of wasting her time on trifles; 
swell his heart, and anticipate the joys of heaven. Oh, she will find out, and pursue a course of self-training, 
let us rejoice that the soul is only required to worship } the only mode of education which makes one really en- 
an infinite being! Nothing less—we speak it with hu- joy what is learned 
mility—nothing less could fill the soul with its bound- 
less aspirations—its illimitable capacities. All the } To CoRRESPONDENTsS.—Articles accepted: ‘* The 
wonders of the heavens, the munificence of carth, fail Baroness Von Stullberg,’? ‘“‘ The Flowers,’? ‘* Why 
to satisfy the soul—the image of the Infinite. It is ever should our hearts feel dull?’ “‘ The Forest Stream,”’ 
reaching up, up to God! ** The Departed,’’ “ Lord Linn,”’’ “‘ Simon of Cyrene,”’ 

Let us rejoice beyond measure in the infinity of God, **T Love Thee,’ ** To Hennie,’’ “‘ The Prayer of the 
and again I say rejoice C.H. Shepherd,’’ ‘* Song—You have stolen my heart,’ &c 

——a ‘ F. A. H.’’ is informed that Mrs. Ellet’s ‘“* Women 

Diartes.—Every young lady who aspires to the of the Revolution’’ first appeared in Godey’s Lady’s 
dignity of having a well-cultivated mind should keep Book. 
a diary ; say from the time she is fifteen till she reaches “H.W.,°’ of Detroit, Mich.—Received your kind let- 
the regulated age of twenty-five. An earlier attempt ter; but it is really too complime ntary to publish. The 
would not often persevered in; and after twenty- same reason we must give ‘‘ T. B.,’’ of Montrose, Pa. 
five, a woman, if married, will find her duties.are call- } 
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EDITORS’ 


From James Mrcnnoe & Co., Boston :— 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited 
by William Ware - 


thirteen individuals 


rhis work contains memoirs of 
who have been * distin- 
ngs, character, and 


‘ 
I \ The 


stair firse 
Noah Worcester, a 


guished b eir wri efforts in the 


cause of liberal Chri memoir is 
. 





that of the Rey good man in every 
relation of life, and no doubt honest as well as earnest 
in his faith. The sketches contributed by distin- 





guished writers. and the book possesses great interest 


for those who belong tothe Unitarian fold. 
LUCY’S HALF-CROWN ; o 
People Happy Without Money 


Cowper another of those 


r, the Art of Making 
By Catharine M. A. 
interesting and 


rhis is 


in- 
structive little works which, though more particularly 


prepared for the young, older people will find both pro- 
fit and pleasure in perusing 


CONSOLATION; OR, COMFORT FOR THE 
AFFLICTED. Compil MS 





of an English 


iled from the 
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TABLE. 


lady, who suffered under a long and severe sickness 


and confinement. It is a work to study when the world 


is Withdrawn; a treasure of wisdom as well as consoe- 


lation; a sweet gift from the hand of one who is now 
unangel in heaven. This American edition is edited 


by Rev. P.H 
STUDIES IN RELIGION. A 


and earnest wish t 





Greenleaf 
book showing great 
research in the Scriptures, benefit 
the soul of the reader. It is by the author of ** Words 
in a Sunday School.”’ 

“ONLY,” 

OLD JOLIFFE, and 

THE SEQUEL TO OLD JOLIFFE. These three 
are by the author of *‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.”’ 
We need that little 


very interesting. The author has a bright sunbeam of 


hardly say these three books are 


love in her own heart; all who put themselves within 


its influence will be happier for the light. We com 


mend them to our readers. 
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From D. Appteton & Co., New York :— 

THE DESERTED WIFE. By Emma D. E. Nevitt 
Southworth We have read this new American novel 
with much pleasure; its merits should give ita warm 
piace in the hearts of those who would encourage Ame- 
rican genius There are some blemishes, but the beau- 
ties so greatly predominate, and the aim of the author 
is so truly excellent, that we can commend it to those 
who will read romances as one of the best they can 
But do not skip the * 


take up introduction.’’ 


From Grorer 8. AppLeton, corner of Chestnut and 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia :— 


THE LONE DOVE 4 Legend of Revolutionary 


Times. By a Lady As a romance, or rather rhap- 
sody, this volume enn claim some rare attractions. It 
is strange, wild, wonderful, and fantastic; but the 


sentiments are pure, and many a beautiful picture of 
natural scenery is thrown out in the singular panorama 
The book is 


well printed, as are the works usually published by 


en times here shadowed forth 


From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :-— 
FRANK FAIRLEGH;; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Private Pupil By the 


author of ‘* Louis Arundell; or, Railroad of Life.’’ 


With numerous illustrations 
A very amusing work, whieh has been very properly 
designated a companion to Charles O'Malley 

THE TRON MASK; or, the Feats and Adventures 
of Raoul de Bragelonne. By Alexander Dumas. Being 
the final conclusion of his ‘‘ Three Guardsmen,’ 
‘Twenty Years After,’’ and ‘‘ Bragelonne, the Son of 

HYACINTHE; OR, THE CONTRAST. By Mrs 
Gray, author of ‘* Lenn Cameron,”’ ete. ete. Hyacinthe 
comes to us in the brown dress of a cheap publication ; 
but its pages present us with sounder morality and 


purer religious sentiments than are frequently found 


under enveloped covers and gilded leaves 
FIRST AND TRUE LOV} By George Sand, 
author of ** Consuelo.’? Complete in one volume 


From Puttms, Sampson & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS 
Carlyle. No.8 
PERFORATIONS IN THE LATTER-DAY PAM- 
PHLETS. By one of the “E 
Bores.’? Edited by Elizur Wright. No.1 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS First 
Part of King Henry the Sixth. With a beautiful en- 


Edited by Thomas 


Jesuitisimn 


ghteen Millions of 





graving of Joan of Arc 

MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. A Tale 
FE.Jited by a New England minister, A. B. Being a 
sequel to * Margaret Percival.’’ A Tale. Edited by 
Rev. Wm. Sewell. 





From Linpsay & Braaiston, Phila 

LIFEANDLETTERS OF TIIOMAS CAMPBELL 
Fdited by William Beattie, M. D., one of his execu- 
tors. In two volumes. The admirers of the poet, 
Thomas Campbell, whose ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope’’ ure as 
familiar as household words in the cities, villages, and 
cottages of this great continent, will be gratified with 
this announcement. Those who have only known the 
poet by his works have now an opportunity of exam- 





ARARARAD DADA DADA DAD 


ining the character and genius of the man, and of com- 
paling the earliest development of his mind with the 
beauty and consistency of every line and couplet of 
which he was the author 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through 
Linpsay & Biakiston, Philadelphia :— 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 
with Reminiscences of Friends and Cotemporaries. In 
two volumes. We deem that it would be an unneces- 
sary effort in us to commend this work to our readers, 
most of whom are sufficiently acquainted with the cha- 
racter and attainments of the author to render this his- 
tory of his life and literary associations an indispens 
able acquisition to their libraries 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. No.5 


hands of the youth of our country, as well on account 


This work should be placed in the 


of its historical merits as the spirit of patriotism which 
breathes through its pages 

THE UNITED STATES LADIES’ MUSICAL 
COMPANION. Edited and published by 8. Ehrlich, 
Professor of Music. For August. Containing a choice 
collection of original and selected pieces from the most 
popular European and American composers. 

HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. By Jacob 
Abbott. With engravings. This book is written ina 
chaste and familiar style, and will prove very interest- 
ing and instructive to young readers. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Edited by Thomas 
Carlyle. No.8. 

JULIA HOWARD. A Romance. By Mrs. Martin 
Bell. A good story, replete with Irish character and 
Irish incident. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
its Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin 


The English Language in 


and Developments. Designed for the use of colleges and 
schools. By William C. 


thetoric in Amherst College. A very valuable acqui- 


Fowler, late Professor of 


sition to the literature and language of our country, and 
one which will not fail to attract the attention of the 
scholar and linguist, as well as that of the student, at 
home and abroad 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 
ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE: from the World 
of Matter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., ete 


lication this for the perusal of the Christian believer 


A most valuable pub- 


who would be strengthened in his faith, and wh 


» feels 
anxious to sustain the intimate connection which ex- 
ists, notwithstanding the efforts of the incredulous, be- 
tween the developments of human science and the 
revelations of divine truth 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, 
QUEEN OF HENRY VIII. By Miss Benger, author 
of **Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilten.’? From 
the third London edition. With a memoir of the anthor 
by Miss Aikin 
errore of this unfortunate queen, it must be admitted 


However great may have been the 


that she paid a heavy penalty for her ambition; and, 
therefore, charity can sympathize with this well- 
intended effort to mitigate the severity of the sentence 
which history has passe t 
PICTURES AND SKETCHES OF GREECE AND 

TURKEY 
+) 1 , 


rare interest to the classical reader, to whom it affords 


n her conduct 





By Aubrey de Vere, Esq. A work of 


an opportunity to travel over again the interesting 




















scenes of his early studies, and to review, in company 
with a poet and a philosopher, the glories of the past 
and the indications of the future 

LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN 
WORKS. ‘ The Nag’s Head; or, a Season Among 
The Bankers.’ <A tale of sea-shore life.”?’ By Gre- 


ry Seaworthy. Not exactly a humorous work, in 


S 
the usual acceptation of the word, but rather a tale in 
which the author has blended many sound reflections 


and sentiments with the adventures o 











From Baker & Scripner, New York, through A 
Jart, Philadelphia :— 

THE LILY AND THE TOTEM ; or, the Huguenots 
mn ida 4 series of sketches, picturesque and his- 
t ’ f the colonies of Coligni, in North A rica 

1570. By the author of sace Life 

Ma i Li € ot | si I ene rs ot 
t L, s Book will recognize in the author of this 
work r sifted contributor, W. Gilmore 8S is, Esq 
\ gh it belongs professedly to that class of works 
which are denominated the *‘ ror nce f hist ry,’’ the 


author has taken pains to make the fictions simply tribu- 

tary, ! always subordinate to the fact. 
REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS. By Charles 

W Iarch. T ; 


Daniel Webster, of whose early life, education, and 





is book has a very fine engraving of 


subsequent political career it is a rapid, but 
teresting sket 


LIFE, HERE AND THERE; or, Sketches of So- 








ciety and Adventure at Far-Part Times and Places. By 
N. P. Willis s work appears ti 1 revision, by 
M Will ot his past experience al essions 1 
a ¢ ! irison of them with His es iews an ma- 








DOMESTIC 
REVOLUTION 
The Women of the American Revolution.’ The 





readers of the Lady’s Book have long since been made 
so familiar with the name, and v 1 the chaste 1 ele- 
gant style of Mrs. Ellet’s writir it we need sa 
nothing to them in commendation ot e Work betore us 





ey cun judge of her patriotic eilorts as well as our- 
selves, and will doubtless obtain a copy of the present 
work as a fit companion tor tuose Which have sv great- 
ly distinguished Mrs. E. as an American author. 

From Georce P. Putnam, New York, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia :— 

THE BERKER ; or, the Mountains of the Atlas. A 
Tale of Morocco. By William Starbuck, M.D., author 
of ‘* Kaloolah,”’ &c. We think the author has been 
successful in his efforts to tell an agreeable story, and 
to blend with it the illustration of Moorish manners, 
customs, history, &c 
THE COMPANION. After Dinner Table-Talk. By 


Chelwood Evelyn. There is a great deal of amusement 
to be found in this volume, comprised in some three or 
, 


lections of the Witty sayings, repartees, 


four hundred se 
and jokes of celebrated men 

THE LEATUER-STOCKING TALES. By J. Feni- 
“ The 


ance of this work will 


more Cooper. Author’s revised edition. Vol. 1 


Deer Slayer.’ The appea 





doubtless afford great pleasure to the numerous ad- 
mirors of Mr. Cooper. 
From Lea & BLancHarp, Philadelphia :— 
HUNGAR AND TRANSYLVANIA: with Re- 


marks on the Condition, Social, Political, and Eco- 








no 1 By J Page Esq. 2 vols. The author 

his work spent about a year anda f Hungary, 
in whi ime he wus ¢ } to collect \ amount 
of in lation 1 t e character of its people 
nd the nature of its ins ns, Whi i¢ has pre- 
sented to the reader in a pleasing and attractive narra- 
tive Recent stirring events in Hungary, and the un- 
fortunate tert on e ¢ ts of t people to 
establish t t will render the work peculiarly 
interesting at this nie 

From Lorenzo Stratton, Cincinnati :— 

THE TRAITOR; or, the Fate « | ion, By 
KE rson Bennett Part 2 

From STRING & Townsenn, New York 

MR. DUTTON’S LEGATEE A Very T Woman 
By Mrs. Stone, author of ** The Young M er,’’ ete. 

THE INTERNATIONAL: a@ J ny, Litera- 
ture, Scien md Art A! ly pal n, the 
leading object of w 1 will be to present the public 
with rapid reprints of foreign popular literature 

From Getz & Buck, Philade ia :— 

THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERI- 
CANS. Nos. 7 and 8. These numbers contain the 
portraits of Audubon and of Prescott, with sketches of 
their lives, nud evince a determination on the part of 
the publisher i rendering the work in every respect 
wort the pa re ot the \ rican |} 


ARS IN CALIFORNIA. By the Rev 
Walter Colton, U. S.N ite Alealde of Monterey 


author of ** Deck and P »’ ete. ete With illustra- 
tions. This Lmost v nd interesting publica- 
tion, handsemely prit and beautifully illustrated 
To those wa sire to unde acquainted with the 
people and the « past and present, of Califor- 
nia, this Ww c pres $ opportunities Which it would, 
perhaps, be better f adventurers to consult before 
they determine on a voyage of discovery. There is, 





throughout the entire volume, the strongest evidences 


of the author's sincerity and impartiality, as well in 





regard to the characteristics of the original inhabitants 
as to those which distinguished the emigrants who 
crowde mong them in search for gold. The contrast 
is sometimes made paintully manifest by the anecdotes, 


and by the beautiful and touching reflections which the 





author has scattered thre 1 his pages 


MUSIC. 





We have received a series of pieces under the general 
title of ( ize Du the productior Mr. Ju- 
lius E. Muller, of Baltimore, a composer who 1s ipidly 
wirning his way to eminer in his prof , The 
numbers before us are Love Not,’’ ** Kossuth Ma 
‘“ Jeannette and Jeannot,** ** Come, Soldier Co 
‘© Yes, Let Me Like a Soldier Fall,’ * § t 4 
France,’’ ** Oh, Summer Night!’ and t) ‘* Jenny 
Lind Polka.’ They e published separately by Mr 
G. Willig, and n e had at any of ourt es 
Our triends will t Si ie und ¢a t acinire 

arranged We e also a coy Mr. M er’s 

Variation n J t and Jeanr n ¢ rate 

1 finished pe lance, that does him t 
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Axtuvr’s Home Gazetrte.—This new paper is win- 


id 


ning ** golden opinions’’ in all directions. It seems to 


be ‘* just the thing’’—a family newspaper par excel- 


lence A distinguishing merit pertaining to ‘‘ Arthur's 
Home Gazette’ is its freedom from everything low, 


vulgar, or corrupting. Thus far, we have not seen a 
line in the highly interesting numbers that have been 
issued that we would hesitate to read aloud in a com- 
pany of refined and pure-minded women or innocent 


children And this can be said as well of the advertis- 


ing as of the reading columns. ‘To this feature in the 
‘‘ Home Gazette,”? we call the especial attention of 
those who are desirous of introducing into their fami- 
lies a weekly paper that shall ever bear with it a pure 
und elevating influence. Such an influence we know 
the ‘* Gazette’? will bear wherever it finds its way. It 
will come to all as a true friend. Not only does M1 
Arthur keep his columns free from advertisements of 


vicious oks, but free also from the too oftendi 





ing, an in Many cases deceptive, advertisements of 
patent medicine venders. He will not be a party to 
mind or injuring the health of any one 
Thas far, Mr. Arthur has demonstrated, most triumph- 
antly, that u paper may be made to approach the high- 
est point of interest, and yet be kept perfectly free trom 
vulgarity, profanity, and indecency Tameness cannot 


oe urged as an objection to the “‘ Home Gazette,’ 
which bids fuir soon to have the largest circulation of 
any paper in thecountry. 

Weat Barnum deserves credit for—and we have not 


found, among all the newspaper notices of his enter- 





prise, one le word that touches the right chord—is 
this: he has given to us talent in its prime He has 
not waited until it was in its wane and could no longer 


command an audience in Europe; but here we have 
the pure, the charitable, and talented Jenny Lind in 
her early prime. We say nothing of the benefit arising 
to our various charitable associations through her most 
magnificent beneficence. 

Ovr Novemsrr Numper.—‘ The Evening Star’’— 
beautiful is it not?—poetical to a degree. ‘“ The 
Cree 


we have a large number, all on Scriptural subjects. 





is the first of our tableau plates, and of them 


We may safely challenge the world,to produce two 
more beautiful plates. We also give a pretty and new 
style of embellishment—wood engravings intint. This 
last plate has to go through the press three times 

Our fashion plates still command the admiration of 
our subscribers, as they know they can be relied on 
They are the modes that are adopted in the northern 


cities. Fitz 





rerald, in his City Item, says: ‘‘ We have 
ever been impressed with one grand distinguishing 
feature of this periodical—the Americanizing of Euro- 
pean fashions, an arduous, but most successful under- 
taking 


With our supply of | itiful engravings, most of 





which are now ready, we shall be enabled to give two 
or more in each future number of the ‘‘ Book,” and 
we ask a comparison, either in our literary matter or 
cngravings, with any other w k published in this 
country or elsewhere. “ The Creed,’ in tgbleaux, 
with the portrait of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, and a splendid 
line engraving, will be three of the embellishments in 
the December number 

By the arrival of the steamers Atlantic and Asia, we 


have been put in possession of the balance of our plates, 


the advertisement of which appears in this number. 
We shall now be enabled to make every number supe- 
rior even to those for September, October, and this 
month. We have already stuted our reasons for send- 
ing Mr. Tucker to London. It was that he might get 
that assistance he was unable to procure here, to carry 
out our great design—to make the illustrations of the 
Lady’s Book superior to those of any annual ever is- 
of our 


sued; and that he might also, in the engravi 





Scriptural plates, when not using original d 


esigns 
prepared expressly for us, have the advantage of the 
original subjects of the old masters, thereby insuring 
correct copies and beautiful pictures 

The London correspondent of the New York Spirit 
of the Times says: ‘‘ Tucker, the artist, is engaged 
upon some truly splendid illustrations for Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. I have seen engravers’ proofs.”’ 

Tue plates advertised by us are engravings on steel. 
It would be well always to make the inquiry, before 


subscribing to any magazine, when a list of plates is 





they on steel or merely on wood? for 
there is certainly a very great difference between the 
two both in appearance and expense 





“IVE original designs in this number by eminent 


Ir will be seen that our old friend, Patrick Murphy, 
w 





se sad adventures in political life were related in 


our November and December numbers, 1M9, las 





had the folly to turn politician. We 





next number of the Book what will be 
We print of the November number 70,000 copies, to 


pportunity to possess the truly 





: of ** The Lord’s Prayer.”’ 





Havine abolished the odious premium system, we 
shall now be enabled to attend to every order within 
three days after its receipt. The delay has heretofore 


" } 


been caused by the sending off of the premium plates. 


Tue December number of the Book will be one of 
unusual size, and will contain the completion of Simms’ 
admirable story of Kate Walton 


} 


Ir is a remarkable fact that we are 





ll reprinting 
the early numbers of this year. It seems that the de- 
mand will never cease. All parties engaged in the 
artistic department seem to be heartily tired of the 
work. 


‘“LeatuerR Work.’’—Something new for the ladies 
to try their skill upon We have several novelties for 
their particular nse They will do us the justice to 
say that everything new in this department has first 
been given to them in the pages of their own ‘‘ Book 





By the suggestion of a valued lady correspondent, 


we will shortly commence a series of tales illustrative 


of home duties, showing 





hat they are not incompatible 


with the more gracetuil accu lishme nts. 





Tue ed 


Lady’s Book can be seen at our reading room: 





vw of the Louisiana Sentinel says: ‘“‘ The 


but, as 
it cannot be moved therefrom, and as ladies are not 


Dy cust 


permitted to enter there, the best thing that 























iipaiairiilais ihm cites nnnpieanlinnninniiinay senpuinactas saps suitndtadecnadi shihindihelipeatie ae 
husbands cz lo is to subscribe for them.’’ Sensible °$ iL 

a ee — - } VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
sineiate ; OWN GATHERING. 




















THE editor of the Ohio Intelligencer thinks that the AN ExceLLent Puppinc.—Five ounces of fresh beef 
picture of the ‘* Family Party.’’ in the September num- suet, ten ounces of bread crumbs, six ounces of moist 
ber, might have been improved by ** the addition of a sugar, the rind « one and juice of two lemons; to be 
right good-looking husband to the group We will boiled half an hour, and pressed down tightly in a 
show him up with his pets ina future number. The mould 
following, from the Illinois Herald, pieases us most :— - 

“ We like the Book, and always did We admire it To Remove Stains FROM Sits. LINENS xD 
for its , the purity of its literature, Wooten § s.—Mix a wir issful of rectified s 
he P vrene l arr: rel t. and P 
the ta s general arrar ment, and, rits of turpentine with half a teaspoonful of essential 
above all, for the patriotic Americanism that pervades oil of le ns. ar eep it in a well-stopped bot 

, and keep it in top; ttl 
t ’ ’ 
it throughout A i li Ipoen e sta vith a bit of we nor 
— silk The « s ot the tabric will sustain no injury 
CorRREC ON e f wing extract tro a ietter { the . r 
‘ ppc A 
dated Spartanburg C.H.. 8 1 Carolina, cor sa 
slight error in ther e of the « ravil i ir July To Menp CnINA A piece of flint glass. benten very 
] T acer Sg 1 
nu Finuwi ue g I ee | € int fine and rub } wnt té¢ 1 powder, nr mixed 
, x ' 
Irs. I s W en \ i R \ ew T . 1Ww it eting 
l I s t ( ( y a“ Sant ¢ not } ~ ace 
ring s \l g « ’ 
( Spring’ w I s cs " Phe grinding can effec : iortar, if a p ort 
( ‘ . e cannot be had 
VI nd de s me to sa v1 
was a represer For Spratns, B I s « INSECT ANI 
| 
i S ‘ . fy nu Cu NS NOT I \ \ ‘ we ea 
, , ¢ 
th vi i i Ss t 8 ip : ‘ ; per ne 
8 ear | t l rter ' ’ urt 
. : ’ ] ter ne s wine ni rte 
e1 , ’ is to ( s ‘G, 8 . . t ) I'he r s to be mixe 

1 , t v it P e first diss \ ‘ r in the spirits of 
four om a : . ame W Phen put the xtu ’ e and shake for 
was! resorted tot the vi gerst S ¢ te rute \ P F ed down tichtl» 

+ r es t t ST! te 
water I is at pr ent e sea i M € to exclude ] " is fit for r 
Sc nd is much visited on that for all « 
whi isons it 18 Gesirabie the name 6 1id be Cor- To ( wNs vp I I H nounce 
rect ! , t t t it und till 

—_ cold; tinto a ‘ t, to keep it from 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OF THI evaporating. R P e iannel 
: 1 » wv] ELATT _ I< 
STATE « PENNSYLVANIA RELATIVE 1 THE kesta when it w athe ce , erw s with 

SHMENT OF AS 0L OF DESIGN FoR W IEN.—’ 

I 1 CHOUL ¢ I I a towel 
is a new movement in relation to f eit ry ! 
y ¢¢ ! toler \ | ; 
cul 1 of female Mirs. | f lo ¢ . HE TI s re Cl to use a 
1 Peter, Esq., the British ¢ s esi z ss aia ra “er - Moses 
1. is we nd wide k ‘ exer- et . 
s V if t | t in coy 
t ; ise ¢ herown s Ss i spr 
ions cause of x i i x water, has same 
ected er. and has P i P : 
J effec 
een for about tw ears I s . 
struc I girls, w have I Pp . K y " ol 
R 2 . I 
the a s a gn V . ¢ t ‘ 
the that Ww t s n s 
brar t { mndi y,1 } I 
fi yu ) t enefi \ i 1 
by s gal unl ‘ new P Po I ( il 1 + 
‘cg s r " ns for ] ‘ ! I 
I . ce 
such - ‘ ve drops ot e « t i vell 
that now wanted to « is volent ai : 3 
n t 
| n into effect, to estab] s D 
is nds We} pe ese W ~~) Or ~ Y OWERS We e the « m Wl sa 
wi wis t s s \\V r 3 ; 
have m Ss assist ? ‘ i 
— * sw ss t t 

AG KRNESS.—A } ng \ I ¢ s 

eq F 1resi P G I ‘ 
4 > ( ri am IN € Se 1 Wise r 
and mus is anx s to ¢ . | ‘ \ ‘ 
. t \ 
part el > s. I 
+ ‘ r r af i} 
ve ‘ 
n cun be mace t f t " ft t t Br) eresy siow you 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVED FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Morninc Dress. A closely-fitting morn- 


} 


} 
ing-ar 


ess of plain cashmere, sleeves short at 
ie full puff of muslin around 


the 


the wrist 
hand A 
skirt to 


red muslin, and 


to display tl 


t} 
tne 


row ot gimp ¢ mbre idery from hem of the 


the throat. Small collar of embr 


cap of lace and ribbon. 
: 


Fig. 2 


stone-colored 


—\W ALKING-DRESs for sociable calls, of plain 


cloak oft ture satin, 


dark- 


merino; a short 








fringe; drawn casing 


Fig. 3 
the 


—CuiLp’s Dress. Plain light green merino 


skirt not very short, but full. Close-fitting 


sacque or coat of dark silk; a muffof ermine. Drawn 





nnet of rose-colored silk. Dark gaiters, and stuc 


ngs cl 


ped above the kuee 


CHIT-CHAT OF NOVEMBER FASHIONS. 


mmence with out-door dress, it will be noticed 


™o 6 


stumes 


are 





who can afford the enormous prices; though their imi- 
For 


fabric 


ns scarcely to be detected 


tutions are so excellent 


ourselves, we prefer the Parisian shawls, the 


being softer, and the patterns, bouquets, and wreaths 
of flowers much more graceful than the everlasting 
palm. But, then, they have not the prestige of the real 


We should advise our lady readers, in choos- 


India 


ing a shawl of these styles centre, or 


to select a white 





an undecided shade, if white is objected to as easily 
soiled. The reason is obvious. Their price wil! not al- 
low them to be thrown aside after a winter’s wear, and 


a white centre may be brought into harmony with any 
shade or hue that may by turn bein vogue. Thus, the 


glowing contrasts of red, green, and blue will be avoid- 


ed, although crimson at the present day is allowable 
with any shade 


Blanket, or tartan shawls are quite as much in favor 

















as ever; indeed, inasmuch as they are softer and finer 
every year, they are the more sought for A woolen 
awl of this description is indispensable to the toilet 
of every lady ; for mornit ides, ever wraps 
or traveling, they are full of comfort The » favor- 
ite styles are t urge, broad, brig re irtans, 
worn when they first came in more than tw ty years 
purple, black, green, and w id 
rreen and crimson, et et \ eare 
ill in one color, except a narrow borde is 2 crimson 
centre, with a little whit » relieve i Pe 
with a bar of orange, blue with the same u a 
stripe of crimson, etc. etc These are i the 
most preferable 


Cloaks are of velvet and cloth, princi; 














is not worn nearly as much as in the past few seasons 
The velvets are mostly trimmed with quilled velvet or 
sitin ribbon t idery. et sing, or 
fur e fur reatest 1 nd 
the most ele is ss ! ce 
to the haeure s f 
the or . ive he _ # : e that 
pile t c ra of Stewart's 8 wis Sie Sones 
hanging sleeves are ned with white silk or s ind 
are especi t ng toa t f t The « 1 
used is a | I erinl, Kn by the P s as 
habit « Stone ec s. green " ". of 
nt s ! mos worn. I ew dresses 
mat ‘ eC. we | e clot 
by mean is t ess COs r . » 
jnite as el nt an effect I'he ive is le 
trimming of three ws of the or ntre 
being more twice e wi t rhey 
are usually lined throughout wit 4 
Mantillas are princi laid aside un Fe ry, 
though some in velvet, and ¢€ t, are st seen 
There is little change in the shape a st ° bon- 
nets—less than in almost eve thing else I brims 
are more flowing, longer at the ears, ar e crowns 
are flat or nore, though slightly rf n c 
edge The s nnets have what is called a ** me- 
on crow e strips of reed or \ l e going 
i ss instead rround the some r the vie 
fa rib ite : n which the 1 es 
Velvet. cor s s, and plain Mantua, are the ite- 
rials. We shall speak 1 icularl s 
nd give l 1of (renin Land 
ri r next ¢ ° t 
F asuion 
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THE CHAIN AND LUTE. 


Poetry by LORD BYRON.—Music By JOHN BARNETT.—Arranged as a Duett by W. J. WETMORE, M. D., (Expressly for Godey's Lady's Book.) 
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